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These are days of crisis, days of peril. The Kremlin 
aggressors proceed cold-bloodedly with their inhuman 
plan to enslave all peoples everywhere as they have 
already enslaved so many millions of unfortunate men, 
women and children in Stalin’s Russia and the other 
countries they now rule. Meanwhile, here at home, the 
Big Business boys are firmly in the saddle, riding hard 
and grinning happily. Never before have they had it 
so good. But while General Electric, General Motors 
and thousands of other corporations are raking it in, 
you and your family are not having it good at all. The 
Big Business boys have you and your family in an eco- 
nomic nutcracker. And they’re squeezing—tighter and 


tighter. 


What's going on anyway? What new stunts are the 
profiteers trying to put over—at your expense? How 
much do they think they can get away with, taking unfair 


advantage of the national emergency? 


You want to know the news. You want to know the 
truth. You know that in these days it is vitally impor- 
tant to you to be fully informed, accurately informed. 
To know the news of the day and to know, too, what 
lies behind the news and what it means, listen regularly 
to hard-hitting, plain-talking Frank Edwards, the best 
of the radio reporters and commentators now on the air. 
Acquire the Frank Edwards habit. Tell your friends 
and your acquaintances to tune him in. He’s on Mutual, 
five nights a week in many cities, three nights a week in 


others. 


Frank Edwards supplies an effective antidote for the 
floods of Big Business buncombe dispensed by Big Busi- 
ness columnists and Big Business commentators. You 


don’t want to be fooled by Big Business falsifications. 


misrepresentations and propaganda distortions. You do 


want to know the truth. So listen regularly to Frank 


Edwards. He is working for you. He gives you the facts. 
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Labor Progress 


In the fifty or more years that I have been 

a wage worker, I have witnessed many 

fae sae ‘i changes in the economic order of our na- 

‘THE PLAIN PEOPLE GET A RAW DEAL..........20....,..0...° 8 tiem. 

: pk ae t The conditions prevalent among the 

F ; workers in the latter years of the Nine- 

CONTROLS: PROFIT, PRICE, WAGE..............George Brown 6 teenth Century and the early years of the 

; Twentieth could be properly termed quasi- 

slavery when measured by today’s standards. 

ECA: LABOR ON THE INSIDE..................-Marion Hedges §$% In citing my own case as an example, | 

; trust I will be pardoned. It is only typical 

of the conditions which were common in 

our branch of service in both the United 
States and Canada. 


WHAT'S NEW IN CALIFORNIA?............-Deniel V. Flanagan 11 I was holding down a heavy telegraph job 


LABOR’S STAND WINS SUPPORT............4.00s¢e0e00c5s--+) 10 


in those days. We worked twelve hours a 

: day, seven days a week. If our relief failed 
WE'RE FIGHTING FOR YOU, TOO...........Woodruff Randolph 14 to show up and we had to remain on duty 
beyond our regular assigned hours, we were 

: not compensated for the additional time. 

EDITORIALS cin bob eW sin bapbawews cc cccts 6 i ae Gen onee We had no schedule and consequently no 
rights. Promotion went to the chap who 
had a friend in the old man’s office. You 
were fired at the whim of any. petty official. 
me Contrast those conditions with present- 
WHY GERMAN REARMAMENT 1S NECESSARY... Irving Brown 19  —**0_ nes._ On September 1, 1949, the rail- 
road telegrapher’s assigned hours went on 

rw the the basis of 40 hours per week. If he works 
mpor- STALIN’S SLAVE SYSTEM...................Johannes Mihkelson 20 beyond those hours, he receives time and 
a half for all such service. He also gets a 
vacation with pay. He gets promoted as a 
right, based on seniority and ability. His 
, grievances are adjusted in consonance with 
‘ularly HOW ONE UNION USES FILMS............ccss. Mark S 23 the rules of the agreement. He is relieved 
e best oe from performing the menial duties in and 

; around station and office. 

he air. PAT GORMAN IS HONORED............. aes. eae To the Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
: . us belongs the credit for bringing about the 

many reforms in wages and working condi- 
tions which the railroad telegraphers of 
today enjoy as compared with the state of 
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eek in , Pe ke 
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Z se E. J. Manion. 
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5 Busi fev on Saini . . say Inside THIS MONTH'S COVER 
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|THE PLAIN PEOPLE 
| GET A RAW DEAL 


General Electric’s Charles E. Wilson and Big Business Aides 









After prolonged and futile conferences seek- 
ing justice for America’s plain people in the 
defense mobilization program, the United Labor 
Policy Committee on February 28 issued the 
following statement: 







Tre United Labor Policy Committee decided unani- 


mously today that all labor representatives of our re- 





spective organizations serving ‘on existing defense mo- 





bilization agencies shall resign immediately. 

We fully realize the gravity of this,decision. It was 
atrived at only after exhaustive exploration of all the 
facts and after almost continuous conferences with the 
leaders of our government and of the defense program 
during the past two weeks. 

We have come to the conclusion that in no other way 










an we effectively impress upon the American people the 
reat wrongs being perpetrated against them. 

| On February 16 we announced that we had become 
| thoroughly disillusioned with the conduct of the defense 
‘Mobilization program. We made the deliberate charge 
' that Big Business was dominating the program, that the 
“iiterests of the plain people of this country were being 
“ignored and that the basic principles of equality of sac- 
/Tifice in the national effort to protect freedom against 
"Communist aggression had been abandoned. 

| Since then we have spelled out our indictment in de- 
Mail to the President of the United States and to the heads 
"ef agencies under him. We have talked and we have 
‘listened. After full and complete exchanges of infor- 
| Mation, our original convictions have been more than 
) confirmed. 

| We are today confronted with a price order which 
“Mounts to legalized robbery of every American con- 
"Sumer, together with a wage order which denies justice 
| and fair play to every American who works for wages. 
_ The door has been slammed in our faces on the vital 
| Proble: of manpower, which directly affects the workers 
)We represent. We are offered the lame excuse that on 
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Policies Shaped by Big Business Clique to Suit Big Business 






Arrogantly Freeze Out Workers and Consumers—Mobilization 


other important policies the decisions must be made 
by a Congress which is not cooperating with the Admin- 
istration. There has been no affirmative action to meet 
our basic position—that equality of sacrifice must be 
the guiding and indispensable principle in the defense 
program in order to obtain full cooperation and maxi- 
mum results. 

We have also arrived at the inescapable conclusion 
that. such representation which already has been ac- 
corded to labor in defense agencies and such further 
representation as is now offered are merely for the pur- 
pose of window dressing. There is absolutely no desire 
on the part of Mobilization Director Charles E. Wilson 
to give labor a real voice in the formulation of de- 
fense policy. 

Under these circumstances, we have decided that to 
continue to serve on defense agencies would bring about 
no constructive results and would merely delude the 
public and the wage-earners we represent into believing 
that labor acquiesces in what is being done. 

In the interests of our country and the cause of in- 
ternational peace and freedom to which it is committed, 





WELL, I GUESS / 
WE'RE ALL HERE, 














Seaman in Justice 






















Labor’s protest was taken to White House by William Green, Emil Rieve, Al Hayes and G. E. Leighty 


we stand ready to meet with responsible representatives 
of our government to continue to seek a remedy for the 
insupportable conditions facing us. 


WAGES 


The Director of Economic Stabilization has signed 
a wage order which we know to be unfair, unworkable 
and unjust. Wages and salaries of all Americans are 
now bound under the most rigid controls in the history 
of our country. 

Wage Order No. 6 has been given the force of law 
by Mr. Eric Johnston’s signature. Yet, even as he did 
so, he admitted that this order requires fundamental 
revision and improvement to correct some of the grave 
inequities apparent on its face. 

Mr. Johnston’s suggestions for correcting these grave 
injustices are inadequate. They do not meet the needs 
of American workers. Mr. Johnston’s recommendations 
freeze injustice by denying less privileged workers the 
right to obtain through collective bargaining the bene- 
fits enjoyed in substantial segments of industry. 

Labor’s representatives cannot in good conscience 
return to the Wage Stabilization Board which voted 
Order No. 6, nor can we acquiesce in the unfair wage 
policy enunciated by Mr. Johnston. 

We have, however, publicly stated, and we now re- 
iterate, that we are prepared to participate in a recon- 
stituted tripartite wage stabilization and disputes board 
which would administer a fair and equitable wage policy. 


PRICES 


While wages and salaries are being brought under 
strict control, the price freeze has been revoked. The 
Price Stabilization Administrator, with the full approv- 
al of the Director of Economic Stabilization, has issued 
a price order under which 200,000 stores will establish 
their own price ceilings on the basis of their own book- 


keeping and on the basis of their past margin of profit 
on each item sold. 

By officially validating the margin of profit in effect 
on February 24, the order legalizes every illegal price 
mark-up since the January 25 freeze order. Higher 
and higher prices are built into the price formula by 
its reliance on margin of profit for computing the legal 
price. 


For example, the wholesale cost of a workshirt to 
the retailer was $2 and has now gone to $2.50. The 
retailer’s price to the consumer was $3. Under the 
price order, the new ceiling price will be $3.75. In 
other words, an extra 25 cents of profit not reflected 
by cost has been added by the retailer with official 
sanction. 


No customer will be able to check whether the re- 
tailer is selling his product at a price based on the 
regulation. There will be no such thing as a dollar 
and-cent price ceiling for any commodity, except the 
price which the retailer sets. There will be no posting 
of ceiling prices. Enforcement is obviously impossible, 
even if it were intended. 

At a time when fixed formulas are being applied to 
wages, business is being allowed to write its own ceiling 
prices. Wages are frozen. Nothing else in the economy 
has been frozen. 


MANPOWER 


During the past two weeks we have been unable to 
achieve an iota of progress toward the establishment 
of administrative machinery and policies on manpower 
that would most effectively help the nation’s defense 
effort. 

Control of manpower ‘was seized several weeks ago 
by Mr. Charles E. Wilson and centralized in his a+ 
ready-powerful Office of Defense Mobilization, without 
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ever discussing the matter with his labor advisory com- 
mittee. Both by correspondence and by several hours of 
discussion, we have sought to show Mr. Wilson that 
manpower policies would best be formulated in the 
Department of Labor. We pointed out that a labor- 
management committee in the Department of Labor 
had been functioning harmoniously and satisfactorily 
on manpower problems until its effectiveness was ar- 
bitrarily and suddenly ended by Mr. Wilson’s action. 


Speaking for millions of wage-earners who will be 
most directly affected as our manpower problems in- 
erease, we asked Mr. Wilson to reconsider that decision. 
He refused flatly and finally, and without attempting 
to offer any logical reasons for his refusal. 


The United Labor Policy Committee is deeply con- 
cerned at Mr. Wilson’s arrogant seizure of control over 
manpower and by his equally arrogant refusal to give 
more than the most superficial consideration to our plea 
for reversal of his action. So long as the control of 
manpower rests in the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
no American wage- or salary-earner may feel safe that 


the Big Business clique in control of that agency may — 


not suddenly seek to achieve a compulsory draft of 
the nation’s workers. Such an action, under Big Busi- 
ness control and supervision, would endanger our tra- 
ditional concepts of free labor and voluntary coopera- 
tion. We do not believe that free Americans want 
civilian labor to be conscripted. 


LABOR PARTICIPATION AT 0.D.M. 


Our conferences and correspondence with Charles E. 
Wilson have demonstrated that he has little under- 
standing of the needs of the plain folks throughout 
Mr. Wilson has clearly failed to recognize 
that voluntary cooperation among the various groups 
in our population has always been attainable in times 
of national emergency, and that such cooperation has 
been a foundation of our national strength. To the 
contrary, Mr. Wilson has demonstrated time and again 
that he considers the mobilization program his private 
preserve, in which he may order directives and ukases 
without consideration of the public need or the public 
wishes, 


America. 


But our America is not a private corporation. Author- 
ity in our America does not flow down from the “front 
ofhice.” It rises from the great common sense and 
deep patriotism of all the people. The Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, however, is staffed at its top level 
exclusively with men from the executive offices of 
Big Business. 


To give voice to the needs of the public, including 
all workers—on whom our defense production depends 
—we have asked Mr. Wilson for an opportunity for 
labor to participate at the top policy level of the O.D.M. 
That recuest was not voiced merely in order to provide 


ajob fo: a leader « ‘abor; it was advanced in the hope 
that lab.r’s experience, skill and viewpoint could help 
to advaice the interests of the total defense effort. 
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Mr. Wilson has made it clear by his actions that he 
wants no such broadening of the O.D.M. structure. He 
does not want suggestions or advice from outside the 
ranks of Big Business. It is amply clear to the United 
Labor Policy Committee that Mr. Wilson does not want 
labor participation in the mobilization program; he 
now would accept window-dressing, supplied by labor, 
to cover the back-room activities of the leaders of in- 
dustry who staff the O.D.M. He will get no such win- 
dow-dressing from the men and women of American 
labor. Under these circumstances, his belated offer 
to appoint a man from labor on his staff is meaningless. 


CONCLUSION 
Two weeks ago the United Labor Policy Committee 


‘voiced alarm over the crisis in our defense program. 


The crisis has not lessened; it has become more acute. 

The road is greased for higher prices. The present 
wage formula will act like a vise on the aspirations of 
Americans for decent living standards and equality 
of sacrifice in the defense effort. Rents are climbing 
steadily upwards, while effective rent control legisla- 
tion lags in Congress. An unbalanced tax program, 
which would place its heaviest burdens on the lower 
income groups, is in the process of enactment. 

Nowhere in the defense mobilization program is there 
evidence of enlightened and militant leadership to meet 
these problems, act upon them and help the country 
develop the strength necessary to meet the threat of 
Communist aggression. 


We of the United Labor Policy Committee have 
voiced these criticisms not to impair our defense pro- 
gram but to improve it. We seek, actively and earnestly, 
an effective mobilization program which is imperatively 
required for the defense of our free institutions and of 
our great democratic traditions. 


We shall continue, with all the strength and _per- 
suasion at our command, to work toward our goal— 
the preservation of human liberty throughout the demo- 
cratic world. We believe that in that American effort 
the aims and aspirations of free labor—which has 
never faltered in its opposition to Communist aggres- 
sion—can play a major, constructive part. 





Grass-Reoots Union Leaders 
Called te Capital in Crisis 


Seven hundred trade union leaders from every 
part of the country will meet in Washington on 
March 20 and 21. The United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee called the emergency meeting March 5. 


On March 20 separate sessions will be held by 
the American Federation of Labor, C.I.0., railroad 
brotherhoods and the Machinists.. The following 
day a joint session of all labor will be held. 




















CONTROLS 


HE annual economic review by 

the President’s Council of Eco- 

nomic Advisers is of genuine 
value to the people of America. The 
worthiness of this report does not lie 
alone in its carefully documented 
record of what happened in 1950 but 
also in the description of what should 
be done in 1951 and the succeeding 
years. This report—probably more 
than any of the previous ones—em- 
phasizes clearly the goals of the future 
and the broad policies leading to those 
objectives. 

This report could not have come 
at a more appropriate time. Mr.— 
and Mrs.—John Q. Public need prime 
facts, sensible policies and an absence 
of political thinking as never before. 
All these needs are met in this report. 


The Job Ahead 


The starting point in the Council’s 
line of reasoning is that the present 
international situation requires the 
United States to be prepared for any 
military eventuality. This means 
building an American military ma- 
chine and providing aid and assist- 
ance to other free nations. These 
military requirements, in turn, mean 
that the American economic system 
must be quickly rearranged to pro- 
duce the materials of war. 

But rearranging an economic sys- 
tem quickly is a tremendous task. It 
has been done—usually in time of an 
all-out war. This time, however, these 
changes must be made in an at- 
mosphere more suitable to a chess 
game than a battlefield. This time 
America must be able to see almost 
in the abstract the probable costs of 
not being armed. In fact or in the 
abstract, the danger to America is no 
less real. 


Rearranging the Economy 


It is not difficult to sketch in rough 
outlines how the American economic 
system must be rearranged. The diffi- 
culty is converting the sketch into 
blueprints of precise plans that will 
perform the job. . 

Thus, common sense indicates that 
the total output of men, materials and 
machines—the gross annual product 
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By GEORGE 
—must be so altered that not all of 
it is available for civilian consump- 
tion. Some part of the total product 
must be earmarked for military pur- 
poses. 

For example, the Council of Econ- 
omic Advisers estimates that in 1951 
some 18 per cent of the national pro- 
duct must be so allocated. This 18 
per cent contrasts with the amount 
required at the peak of the World 
War II effort when 45 per cent of the 
annual output went for the war effort. 
Yet this 18 per cent requirement can- 
not be met simply by increasing pro- 
duction. Under existing conditions 
the demands of the military situation 
can be met only by reducing the 
amount of the national product avail- 
able for civilian consumption. 

This channeling of a part of the 
national product away from civilian 
consumption is the key to all the reg- 
ulations which are now being im- 
posed. The fact that civilian pro- 
ducers will not be allowed to use or 
consume all they produce creates the 
problem of sharing what is left. 

For example, in 1951 no more than 
82 per cent of all that is produced 
must be shared among the 100 per 
cent of those who unite to produce it. 
This short supply, under the normal 
way of living, would be divided 
among the highest bidders. Some 
users and consumers would buy more 
than they need; others would get less 
than they must have. Such a result 
is both unjust and impractical. 

The injustice is clear. The stand- 
ard of living of some Americans will 
fall lower than the available supply 
of goods and materials warrants. For 
example, some groups will—by hoard- 
ing—get more than they can use. 
Meanwhile, the lower-income groups 
will get much less than the amount 
available to them. In short, a pre- 
ferred group of persons is created, 
although we all face a common 
danger. 

The impracticality is equally clear. 
People who are unjustly treated will 
not meet the demands which this 
emergency will place on them; pro- 
duction will suffer. Americans will 
make sacrifices voluntarily, but they 
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will not accept injustice and arbitrary 
compulsion. 

In short, the division of the na- 
tional product available to civilian 
producers must be controlled to in- 
sure equitable treatment of all pro- 
ducers and to avoid a breakdown in 
the national emergency program. 

In the face of this very real prob- 
lem of distributing the available na- 
tional product among civilian pro- 
ducers, the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers has sketched the major control 
policies that the nation should follow. 
The Council has not laid down the 
exact methods by which these policies 
should be applied—the blueprints of 
administration—but limits its obser- 
vations solely to major policies. 

It is extremely interesting to note 
that the Council places great stress 
on the fact that there must be a single 
program of controls into which all 
parts must fit. For example, the 
Council emphasizes this fact in its 
description of the program as the 
profit-price-wage policy in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“The time has now come to recon- 
sider this entire formulation of profit- 
price-wage policy * * * .” 

Of course, the Council analyzes 
each part of this unified policy in 
detail, but then it unites all the parts 
to form the single policy. 

Profits 

With reference to the control of 
profits, the Council states: 

“« * * * the current general level of 
profits, which is much higher than the 
rewarding level of 1950, can be re 
duced further through taxation with- 
out impairing the initiative or types 
of investment which are now urgently 
needed. * * * A FURTHER REASON FOR 
COMPRESSING PROFITS AFTER TAXES 
BELOW THE UNPRECEDENTED HIGH 
LEVELS WHICH THEY HAVE NOW AT: 
TAINED IS THAT, UNLESS THIS IS DONE, 
IT WILL BE FUTILE TO ATTEMPT T0 
ACHIEVE WAGE STABILIZATION.” 


Prices 
An observation of the Council on 
control of prices is equally forthright: 


“ * * * the price level is already 
much higher than a year ago, and 
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flationary forces are mounting. Fur- 

.er price increases can serve no ec- 
nomic function, and if these in- 
creases go much further they will do 
irreparable damage. There is no 
proposition of economics on which 
there is more general agreement than 
this.” 


Wages 


The position taken by the Council 
on wages merits particular attention. 
Specifically, the Council states that 
effective wage stabilization depends 
upon “three pivotal points”: 

Holding the line on wages depends 
basically upon holding the line on the 
cost of living. 

>A rounded, balanced program of 
economic stabilization—which recog- 
nizes that excessive purchasing power 
must be restrained in all major parts 
of the economy—amust be established. 

>The third consideration in effec- 
tive wage stabilization is that there be 
consultation between government and 
representatives of workers both in the 
formulation of policy and with regard 
to its execution. 

These are very practical considera- 
tions which cannot be ignored if the 
rearrangement of the economy is to 
be successful and inflation avoided. 
Indeed, the soundness of these “three 
pivotal points” is borne out by the 
record of the economic stabilization 
program of the last war. 


Looking Backward 


When the recommendations of the 
Economic Council pertaining to econ- 
omic stabilization in general and 
wage control in particular are studied, 
there is a noticeable similarity be- 
tween them and the expressed objec- 
tives of the World War II stabilization 
program. 

In World War IJ there was sup- 
posed to be a single, over-all program 
—it was called “the seven-point pro- 
gram”—to achieve stabilization. 
However, it was not long before the 
fact became evident that controls 
were not applied uniformly. Thus, 
when the A. F. of L. members of the 
National War Labor Board attacked 
the rigid wage control of the Little 
Steel formula, they stated: 

“Despite the fact that as early as 
March, 1943, the original assumption 
of the National War Labor Board 
that living costs ‘will now be stabil- 
ized under the President’s seven-point 
program’ has been demonstrated false, 
these workers accepted another pious 
hope that—given another chance—the 
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President’s price control policies 
would effectively stop the upward 
spiral of prices.” 

Behind this statement lay the fact 
that the over-all program was not 
operating on a single standard. The 
severity of the wage control aspect of 
the policy was much greater than the 
other segments. Before long this fact 
made itself evident in the steady up- 
ward movement of the cost of living. 

But this defect in the seven-point 
program was not analyzed as a defi- 
ciency of the entire stabilization pro- 
gram requiring some reconsideration 
of all segments of that program. In- 
stead, the position was taken that the 
rise in the cost of living would be 
completely ignored; the 15 per cent 
allowance was all that would be 
granted for the rise in the cost of 
living. Further increases in costs 
would have to be met by lowered 
standards of living or still longer 
hours. 

In short, the unity of the World 
War II stabilization program received 
lip service; in practice, the program 
soon became quite disjointed. 


Looking Forward 


Once again we move into a pro- 
gram of economic stabilization. Once 
again the value of a single, intercon- 
nected policy of stabilization has been 
recognized. But there are reasons 
for accepting these fine statements of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
with a large dose of skepticism, al- 
though not because the Council has 
in any measure failed in its perception 
of the problem. The Council has seen 
the problem clearly and has estab- 
lished the objectives of a sound econ- 
omic stabilization program. The un- 
certainty arises from present situa- 
tions which will destroy the objec- 
tives of the Council. 

Consider, for example, the matter 
of establishing a sound program of 
price controls as a segment of the 
over-all stabilization policy. 

The cost of food is the largest 
single item in the budget of the aver- 
age wage-earner’s family. For some 
groups it is 45 per cent of all their 
budget; on others it is more. Yet 
under the law authorizing the entire 
stabilization program, the Defense Act 
of 1950, food prices cannot be law- 
fully controlled immediately. Food 
prices are already at an all-time high 
and they will reach higher peaks in 
the near future. Here, then, is one 
reason why the over-all program in 


general and wage controls in par- 
ticular cannot be administered equi- 
tably. Here is the origin of another 
proposal that “stabilization” take 
place no matter what happens to the 
cost of living. 

Consider the taxing program. Its 
importance in a single, interdepend- 
ent stabilization policy cannot be 
overemphasized. Yet today no one 
knows what kind of tax policy Con- 
gress will adopt. A relatively weak 
tax program or a grossly unjust one 
will destroy the unity of effort which 
the Council finds necessary for gen- 
uine stabilization. 

Next, consider the recommendation 
of the Council that government con- 
sult with labor representatives both 
in the formulation and administra- 
tion of wage policy. This concept 
of stabilization recalls the political 
ideal of government by the consent 
of the governed, a primary principle 
of democracy. Yet. there is a sub- 
stantial amount of haziness at the 
present time surrounding the role 
which labor representatives are to 
play in wage stabilization. Perhaps 
in the near future this uncertainty 
will be dispelled ‘by an outright state- 
ment. 

Moreover, labor participation in 
the entire economic stabilization pro- 
gram is very much in dispute at the 
present time. Certainly, too, the co- 
operation of the wage-earners in these 
other segments of the over-all pro- 
gram is just as necessary as it is in 
wage stabilization. But there is to- 
day a very substantial question wheth- 
er the principles of democracy will 
be fully adhered to in all phases of 
the economic stabilization program. 
If the proper role of employers is 
recognized in wage controls, should 
not the role of labor in production 
and manpower problems also be 
recognized ? 

Conclusions 


We are rearranging our economic 
system to produce the requirements 
of military defense. The problem is 
incredibly complex. Yet there are 
principles to guide us — principles 
which have never been found wanting. 
These are the common-sense guides of 
justice, equality and respect for the 
rights of the individual. There is no 
danger so great, no problem so com- 
plex that we in America must throw 
away these guides. 

They have made America great; 
they will make us greater. 





MR. HEDGES 


HE headlines bring real news. 

There are serious and sweeping 

defections in the Communist 
Party ranks of Italy. Scores of Com- 
munist leaders liave resigned. The 
French government is strong enough 
to discharge Communist workers on 
French railroads. Titoism is sweep- 
ing Western Europe. The Stalin front 
is not what it was. 

But behind these cheering reports 
are months of crucial planning, days 
and nights of hard labor, films, radio 
programs, news stories, thousands of 
meetings—the paraphernalia of the 
cold war. 

In Italy the story of labor’s stra- 
tegic part in the repulse of commu- 
nism may never be told completely, 
but it may be said now 
that that defeat could nev- 
er have been administered 
to the Russians without 
the generous and efficient 
cooperation of American 
labor. 

Labor has been an im- 
portant part of the ECA 
show since April, 1948. 
At the inauguration of 
the Marshall Plan, Bert 
M. Jewell and Clinton S. 
Golden, twin labor ad- 
visers, were appointed by 
Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman. This was in 
May, 1948. There was 
only a skeleton staff at 
that time. These labor 
advisers were given func- 
tions equal to those of any 
other division. The states- 
manship of Hoffman en- 
visioned accurately the 
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HUA: 


on the 


Labor 
Inside 


By MARION HEDGES 


Plain People Take 
So Marshall Plan 


European complex, the loud and vo- 
ciferous propaganda, the sabotage of 
existing institutions with cold emotion 
by native Communists, the fatigue and 
despair of defeated peoples, poverty, 
low production and general “what’s- 
the-use?” psychology. 

On sight of this dismal picture Paul 
Hoffman indicated a course of action 
from which he afterward swerved 
only in minor respects. He, Jewell 
and Golden saw at once that the colos- 
sal struggle of ideas destined to come 
was deployed at the labor level, and 
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Bert Jewell, veteran of the A. F. of L. movement, 
has been a key figure in ECA from the beginning 


Part at Top Levels, 
Proves a Success 


had to be won at the labor level, and 
could be won only with labor’s help. 

The full inclusion of labor in ECA 
had important immediate results. It 
gave the immediate answer to the 
Communist canard, “The Marshall 
Plan is a concoction of Wall Street.” 
The Communists, incapable of mak- 
ing anything except in their own 
image, blatantly plastered Europe 
with the lie, “The Marshall Plan is 
a Wall Street device to divide Europe 
and then to conquer it.” 

In July, 1948, almost as their first 
official act, Golden and 
Jewell went to Europe. 
Their immediate purpose 
was to attend an interna- 
tional labor conference. 
Their greater purpose was 
to become a walking sym- 
bol of labor unity at home 
and abroad. 

“We are working to 
gether with the utmost 
harmony,” they said at 
Oslo, July 19, 1948. 
“There is complete sup- 
port of the Marshall 
Plan.” 

This locked-arms atti 
tude so forcefully uttered 
began to bear fruit at 
once. If Jewell and Gold- 
en had performed no other 
service than to act as fig- 
ureheads of unity, they 
would have justified their 
appointments, but there 
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were endless other tasks. 
They became recruiting 
officers for ECA labor in 
Europe.. More than fifty 
first-class labor men ca- 
pable of administrative 
and specialized assign- 
ments had to be. found, 
interviewed, recruited and 
sent to Europe instanter. 
These men had to be 
served with clerks and 
secretaries. 

The fact that only two 
or three of these assignees 
did not measure up to 
high standards was a trib- 
ute not only to the judg- 
ment of the labor advisers 
in Washington but also to 
the capacity of the labor 
movement to disclose na- 
tural leaders and to train 
them. 

There were heavy ad- 
ministrative tasks for 
Golden and Jewell. The ECA is a 
pioneer agency. Techniques had to 
be improvised, tested, discarded or 
adopted. Labor was given the en- 
tire manpower field to handle and 
by indirection was drawn into counsel 
on many related problems. The 
manual of operations in ECA reads 
like an historical treatise on labor’s 
position in a given society. Here is 
a quotation: 

“Over 30,000,000 men and women 
are organized in the trade union 
movements of the participating coun- 
tries. No group has a greater stake 
in the success of ERP and no group 
has a more important part to play in 
making ERP a success. The joint 
effort of the free people of Europe 
toward the attainment of economi¢ 
stability, self-reliance and unity rests 
upon their democratic: institutions, 
among the most important of which 
is the non-Communist labor move- 
ment. 

“Western European trade unions, 
except for those dominated by the 
Communists, have been among the 
leading champions of the Marshall 
Plan. They have mobilized their 
membership, their organizational fa- 
cilities and their press to give effec- 
tive and aggressive help to the 
program.” 

_Besiles recruiting and administra- 
tive work, Jewell and Golden were 
kept busy making speeches and gen- 
erally informing the public about 
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Nelson Cruikshank, also from A. F. of L., is one 
of the chiefs at European headquarters in Paris 


labor in the ECA. They early saw 
the importance of a labor informa- 
tion service. They secured from Ad- 
ministrator Hoffman an unusual man- 
date that freed labor information from 
the straitjacket of conventional re- 
porting. Hoffman said in effect: 
“You cannot change men’s minds at 
the fighting level if you cannot argue 
and state principles.” The monthly 
newsletter T rans-A tlantic was founded. 


N THE meantime American labor 
ga so in Europe were 
learning, investigating, comparing, 
meeting with brother unionists, talk- 


ing and seeking solutions. Soon a 
blanket opinion shared by all labor 
began to cover a confusing situation. 

“How,” asked the American trade 
unionist, “can we succeed in Euro- 
pean countries where the economic 
situation may be out of balance? The 
bottleneck may be the low wage sched- 
ules everywhere.” 

Moreover, American trade union- 
ists in Europe found out soon enough 
that European unionists were indif- 
ferent to the plea for increased pro- 
ductivity. European unionists said: 

“Why should we work hard to in- 
crease production if we do not share 
in the fruits of increased production?” 

Then came a day when the objec- 
tive administrators of ECA, William 
C. Foster, Milton Katz, Tyler Wood 
and others, declared that labor was 
right. Administrator Foster spoke 


with a visiting team of 
railroad technicians from 
all Europe in Washing- 
ton. To them he said: 

“Given our free market, 
our mass market, we have 
found a way to supply it 
in mass—mass_ produc- 
tion. The combination of 
mass market and mass 
production has given us 
in this first half of the 
Twentieth Century a re- 
markable gift. Consider 
the case of the railroad 
worker. In 1900 he aver- 
aged 57 hours of work 
a week. He averaged 
$10.50 of pay a week. To- 
day he works 39.4. hours, 
earns $61.20, and _ this 
represents real, not paper, 
~ gains. 

“It is that time and that 
money which lets him live 
as you have seen him live, 
while at the same time patronizing the 
ball games or pursuing the arts. Not 
a few of our writers and artists have 
come from the ranks of the rail 
workers. 

“Can you wonder that we sincerely 
recommend to European people the 
American technology? ‘Produce more 
and you will enjoy more’ is a truism 
in America. I must hasten to point 
out one further aspect of the Ameri- 
can economy. I hope you have ob- 
served that we lay great stress on the 
necessity for sharing of the fruits of 
productivity. This is not entirely al- 
truism on the part of our captains of 
industry, nor is it entirely the result 
of bargaining on the part of our labor 
leaders, though both are, of course, 
importantly contributing factors. The 
fact is, we have found, that a mass 
market and mass production are avail- 
able only to the extent there is mass 
purchasing power. 

“Retention of the fruits of mass 
production in the hands of only a few 
means that only a few can buy. And 
what, we may well ask, is the use of 
overproduced goods cluttering our 
storerooms? This is a lesson we 
have learned from an experience not 
without its bitter moments. 

“When America says to Europe, 
‘Divide up the fruits of your increased 
productivity by paying higher wages 
for shorter hours,’ it is the voice of 
experience speaking. Without such 
division, technology is, indeed, a false 
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god, and its achievements have feet 
of clay.” 

Echoing him in Paris, Ambassador 
Katz boomed: 

“One thing should by now be clear 
to all—our anxiety that the best pos- 
sible use for the largest possible num- 
ber of people be made of the funds 
which the American people, including 
our 17,000,000 trade unionists, have 
made available to your countries 
through ERP. 

“We have preached the gospel of 
productivity—and on the basis of our 
own experience have asserted that 
higher output means higher real 
wages for the worker and more goods 
in the shops at prices everyone can 
afford. Many European trade union- 
ists who have visited the United States 
under EGA’s technical assistance pro- 
gram have found that these claims are 
true. But to reap the full benefits of 
high productivity in Europe, some 
employers in some countries will have 
to become good industrial citizens. 

“They must be willing to keep 
profits to a reasonable level, market 
goods as cheaply as possible and bar- 
gain in good faith with representa- 
tives of the free trade unions, which, 
in turn, should and undoubtedly will 


measure up to their own responsibili- 
ties in spite of the evil pressures and 
false propaganda to which they are 
subjected by the stooges of commu- 
nism.” 

Now a new kind of approach to 


economic problems is on. Henry 
Parkman, chief of the French Mis- 
sion, told Frenchmen: 

“We have helped France to stand 
out of her ruins, to equip and mod- 
ernize her industry. But the man for 
whom this industry exists, the man in 
the street, still has the feeling of liv- 
ing on the edge of an abyss. * * * 
He lives better but not yet well 
enough. It seems to me that he feels 
that he has not received the share he 
was entitled to in his country’s re- 
covery.” 

With this new approach came ad- 
justments of techniques. Frenchmen 
joined in the chorus. One employer, 
on his return to France from America, 
instituted the American system in his 
mill—increased production, lowered 
prices, increased wages. Success was 
instantaneous. 

At home the Office of Labor Ad- 
visers extended its staff and moved 
nearer to scientific methods. The eco- 
nomic branch was established, an in- 
dustrial engineer joined the labor 
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staff. Technical assistance programs 
took on a greater luster. Teams of 
American unionists were organized to 
go to France and other European 
countries. New hope developed that 
the French and Italian problems had 
been cracked. 

Americans living in tranquil in- 
terior cities or elsewhere in the United 
States might well play a new game. 
Let them imagine they are workers 
in France, Germany, England or Italy. 
Let them view the United States, not 
from their tranquil own experience, 
but from the tragic vantage point of 
Europe, torn by war and just re- 
covery. From that vantage point, 
what would the American worker 
wish to have the Europeans see in us? 


Labor's Stand 


N March 2, writing in The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, Columnist 
Joseph C. Harsch explained how labor 
has been rudely brushed aside in the 
present defense mobilization program. 
On the same day The Des Moines 
Register and C.B.S. News Commenta- 
tor Eric Sevareid, among others, came 
to the support of labor in its fight for 
fair play for the plain people. 

As the truth of Big Business’ stran- 
glehold on defense mobilization be- 
comes known throughout the length 
and breadth of the nation, strong sup- 
port for labor’s position mounts in 
volume. Hard-pressed consumers, 
small businessmen, pensioners and 
others who are suffering under the 
predatory Big Business monopoly are 
rallying to labor’s side, for they realize 
that labor is fighting for justice not 
merely for itself but for all the plain 
people throughout America. 

The highly respected Mr. Harsch 
wrote as follows: 

“The fact is that for the purpose of 
organizing and managing the mobiliza- 
tion effort, Mr. Truman has superim- 
posed an extra government on top of 
the regular government. * * * 

“And when he manned that struc- 
ture he put it under men who come 
predominantly from industry and 
business,” and a majority of whom 
happen to be Republicans. 

“He did not give organized labor 
the degree of representation which it 
possesses in the framework of the 
regular federal establishment. By the 
device of setting up the new structure, 
Mr. Truman did, in effect, push or- 
ganized labor further away from the 
levers of political power in Washing- 
ton.” 

Said the editorial in The Des Moines 
Register: 

“These men [the members of the 
United Labor Policy Committee] are 
as patriotic, as earnest in their desire 
to prepare a strong front against 


Would the American be content io 
let the European know America o: ly 
from American movies? Would ihe 
American be content to let the Eu: o- 
peans know us only from our ma- 
chines? Would the American be 
content to have the European view 
us from our products, our gadgets? 
Would the American be content to 
have the European know us through 
our successful men—Rockefellers, 
Sloans or Wilsons? 

To these questions there is likely 
to be one rounded answer. Let the 
Europeans see us as we are—the total 
picture of us. Democracy has noth- 
ing to hide. 

Such a rounded picture of America 
will have and must have labor in it. 


Wins Support 


world communism, as any other econ- 
omic leaders. They have demonstrated 
this repeatedly in their willingness to 
cooperate on the Marshall Plan, in 
their own work with European labor 
unions and in other ways. Our labor 
leadership gave an extremely good ac- 
count of itself in World War II. 

“The vital role of labor union man- 
agement just cannot be overridden in 
an industrial society like ours. Ef- 
fective manpower is too important. 

“We will be helping our own defense 
effort—as well as creating confidence 
among the working population of Eu- 
rope—if we take full account of this 
attitude among our union leaders and 
try to deal with it dispassionately and 
honestly.” 

And the temperate, highly regarded 
Eric Sevareid, talking to the nation 
over C.B.S., said: 

“In a wartime period, by some baf- 
fling process of reasoning, it is always 
the attitude and condition of labor 
that are unfavorably compared with 
those of the soldier fighting in the 
foxholes. Businessmen, professional 
men and farmers are somehow in- 
mune from the odious comparison. 

“And it is perhaps worth noting that 
the people and papers most roundly 
denouncing labor now for withdraw- 
ing its strength are the people and 
papers that never wanted organized 
labor to have this much strength in 
the first place. * * * 

“Only one-eighth of organized labor 
enjoys contracts in which wages rise 
as the cost of living rises. So prices 
rise rapidly, rents creep upward, 4 
new tax bill is prepared which will 
hit lower incomes hard. And only 
that one-eighth of labor has even 4 
temporary kind of parity guarantee 
of protection, while the farmers have 
a guarantee written into the basic 
legislation, and retailers everywhere 
now have a guarantee through the 
protection of their mark-ups.” 
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WHAT’S NEW IN 


CALIFORNIA? 


By 


Regional Director of Organization, 


the American Federation of 

Labor are making preparations 
to send qualified officers and mem- 
bers of their local organizations to 
attend sessions of the Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces. Plans to 
qualify ten American Federation of 
Labor representatives for training by 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces were mapped out recently at 
the first meeting of the Los Angeles 
County A. F. of L. War Emergency 
Committee. At the same time Thomas 
Ranford, the Los Angeles Central 
Labor Council president, was named 
chairman of the War Emergency 
Committee and W. J. Bassett, the 
central body’s secretary-treasurer, was 
named committee secretary. 

The Los Angeles County A. F. of L. 
War Emergency Committee has spent 
considerable time investigating the 
inadequate activity in mobilizing for 
civil defense. It has been generally 
agreed that the committee can ren- 
der valuable service in mobilizing 
A. F. of L. organizations for partici- 
pation in the civil defense categories 
for which they are best equipped. 
To that end the committee was re- 
ported working on a general mobiliza- 
tion plan under which hundreds of 
A. F. of L. members in the various 
trades would be qualified as first-aid 
experts to act in the event of an enemy 
A-bomb attack or other wartime emer- 
gency. 

Los Angeles County is the largest 
in California. It has a population of 
4.125.000. Its principal city, Los 
Angeles, is the fourth largest city in 
the nation, boasting at present a pop- 
ulation of close to 2,000,000. The 
American Federation of Labor in 


LT Angeles County leaders of 
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Los Angeles County, through its War 
Emergency Committee, has taken on 
a big job. The intent of this com- 
mittee in formulating its program is 
to serve the entire community. This 
is in keeping with the slogan of the 
founder of our great organization, 
Samuel Gompers. “To be a good 
A. F. of L. member,” he said, “you 
must first of all be a good American.” 
And in Los Angeles County we have 
one more example of our movement 
helping America in the American 
way. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
of the American Federation of Labor 
has just rounded out its third anni- 
versary of sustained organizational 
activity in practically every major 
farm production area in California. 
Its record, while not sensational, has 
been one of definite benefit to the 
economic and social welfare of the 
farm worker and his family. Cali- 
fornia ranks very high on the na- 
tion’s list with respect to its volume 
of agricultural production. This 
necessitates the annual employment 
of hundreds of thousands of people 
—men, women and children. Here 
are some of the highlights of the 
progress of the Farm Labor Union in 
California during the past year: 

>Won tomato pickers’ strike last 
September, raising wages by 50 per 
cent. 

bRestored 10-cent hourly wage cut 
of grape pruners this year. 

' bForced cotton growers to raise 
picking wages from $3 to $3.50 per 
hundred last fall. 

bHelped to stop importation of 
Hawaiian labor into Salinas Valley 
during the spring of 1950. 

bObtained appointment of Presi- 
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dent Truman’s Committee on Migrant 
Labor, which has made a nationwide 
investigation of abominable working 
and living conditions. It is expected 
that much good will come out of this 
investigation. 

bObtained, through publicity on 
the extremely substandard working 
and living conditions in the Central 
Valley, appointment of Governor 
Warren’s Committee on Farm Labor 
in California, which has submitted 
many recommendations favorable to 
the Farm Labor Union. 

>Has established friendly working 
relations with Mexican farm labor 
unions along the border and is work- 
ing out a program with them to stop 
the illegal flow of Mexican laborers 
into California. Ways and means to 
prevent exploitation by California 
farmers of Mexican laborers who 
migrate within the law are being 
discussed with the officers of the 
Mexican unions. 

bSuccessfully fought county ordi- 
nances which prohibit picketing and 
the use of loudspeakers by labor. 


Listen to Frank Edwards if you want to know the 
inside story, if you want to know what is really 
worth knowing—the news that affects you, your 
pocketbook and your life. Edwards’ nightly broad- 
casts are heard over Mutual. He pulls no punches, 
gives you no Big Business propaganda, because Frank 
Edwards is working for you, not for the directors of 
Big Business. Hear Edwards—he reports the treth. 
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These developments have created 
great concern among the Associated 
Farmers, a notorious labor-breaking 
organization of many years’ stand- 
ing. They apparently have made up 
their minds to break the union in 
1951 or else deal with it. Their main 
card is the importation of Mexican 
contract nationals. 

The significant highlights of this 
move to wreck our organization are: 

bA demand for at least 300,000 
Mexican farm workers for 1951. 

>A demand that standards be low- 
ered in the Mexican contracts to “do- 
mestic levels”—in other words, no 
standards at all. 

>The right of the corporation 
growers to fix the wages to be paid. 

>No enforcement staff to make the 
contracts good. 

>Payment from the United States 
government of maintenance costs of 
“concentration camps” from which 
the growers can get workers. 

bOne-way representation for big 
growers only in the negotiation of 
labor agreements between the United 
States and Mexico. 

The National Farm Labor Union 
is in determined opposition to the 
anti-labor Associated Farmers. The 
program of the N.F.L.U., which we 
are hopeful will bear fruit, contains 
these salient points: 

bParticipation by the A. F. of L. 
directly in all international negotia- 
tions with regard to use of Mexican 
nationals on American farms. 

bCertification of alien labor only 
after public hearing in the area where 
such labor is wanted. 

bCertification only after a wage is 
determined in negotiations between 
the organized farm workers of the 
National Farm Labor Union and the 
growers, 

PRecognition of the right of Mexi- 
can nationals to join the N.F.L.U. 

bEnforcement of written contracts 
extended to alien labor. 

bWritten contracts for local labor 
on exactly the same basis asthe con- 
tracts extended to aliens. 

bSecurity arrangements in all for- 
eign labor recruiting to prevent totali- 
tarian infiltration such as has been 
going on since the program was 
started in 1942. 

As I have said, the National Farm 
Labor Union is making progress. Its 
record, while not sensational, has 
been one of steady advances. In 
California during the past year this 
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union of workers in corporation agri- 

culture continued to move forward. 
Let us take a look now at the Cali- 

fornia State Federation of Labor. 


Legislation is the main interest for 
this million-member state A. F. of L. 
organization as it enters its fiftieth 


year. 

C. J. Haggerty, executive officer of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor, declares that highlighting 
A. F. of L. proposals in the Legisla- 
ture will be a $40 maximum weekly 
benefit for unemployment and dis- 
ability insurance, and workmen’s 
compensation; extension of social se- 
curity coverage to agricultural work- 
ers; creation of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, and establish- 


ment of a $1.25 minimum hourly 
wage for all workers. 

Various measures supported by the 
State Federation of Labor seek in- 
creased benefits and extended cover- 
age for unemployment insurance, dis- 
ability insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation, Other bills call for 
changes in the state labor code. The 
State Federation of Labor has also 
submitted a rent control bill intended 
to go into operation if federal action 
on rent control is not taken. 

So much for the constructive side 
of the picture of our legislative merry- 
go-round at Sacramento. Now let us 
examine some of the bad side. 

The introduction of a ripper meas- 
ure that would revolutionize employer- 
employe relations in California, deny- 
ing working people their right to 


peaceful picketing, their cont act 
rights and unfair listing rights, as 
accomplished by Senator George | (at. 
field, Republican, when he tossed 5.B, 
1228 into the hopper for legislative 
consideration and action. 

Hatfield’s omnibus bill represents 
one of the most thorough attempts to 
smash trade unionism yet adva:iced 
in California. This man has heen 
active in the state capital for many 
years and commands powerful sup. 
port in the legislative halls. 

Meanwhile, Harold K. Levering, 
Republican from Los Angeles, chair. 
man of the Assembly Industrial Rela. 
tions Committee, has taken up the 
anti-labor drive in the lower house 
with a series of bills aimed at the 
union shop, the women’s eight-hour 
law and the organization of profes. 
sional workers. 

This year’s deluge of proposed leg. 
islation exceeds even that of the 1949 
session of the Legislature. At that 
time a record-breaking 5,000 bills 
were thrown into the hopper. So the 
reader can see that the working peo- 
ple’s watch-dog in California, the 
State Federation of Labor, has plenty 
to do in Sacramento this year. 

In the sphere of labor education 
the California State Federation of 
Labor recently announced that it will 
inaugurate a scholarship plan for de- 
serving high school students. College 
scholarships will be given to high 
school students on the basis of the 
candidate’s score in a special exami- 
nation and on his four-year academic 
record. The contest is open to all 
students, regardless of creed, race or 
sex. The awards of $500 each will 
be made by the State -Federation of 
Labor. The winners may attend the 
colleges of their choice. The 1951 
examinations will be held May 4. 

Another educational effort success- 
fully pioneered by the State Federa- 
tion of Labor was the first annual 
Labor Press Institute, held at Santa 
Barbara last November. The insti- 
tute was sponsored by the State Fed- 
eration and the University of Califor- 
nia. Seventy-five A. F. of L. press 
delegates from various A. F. of L 
newspapers and magazines in Califor- 
nia attended the two-day session. 
Round-table discussions were held on 
reporting, layout and other subjects. 

Added stimulus to labor’s educa 
tional efforts was injected last yeal 
with the appointment of Brother Hag: 
gerty, secretary-treasurer of the State 
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Federation, as a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia. His appointment marked the 
first time in the history of this insti- 
tution that a labor man has been 
named to the body which controls one 
of the world’s largest universities. 


HE current emergency has focused 
Beeasonel attention on the danger- 
ous postwar deterioration of our ship- 
building industry. The idleness of 
shipbuilding facilities has been es- 
pecially marked on the West Coast. 
There during the last war more than 
50 per cent of the vital “bridge of 
ships” was built and there most of 
the world’s shipbuilding records were 
broken by capable, zealous A. F. of L. 
tradesmen. 

Since the war shipyards on our 
2,000-mile West Coast have lain dor- 
mant without a single new keel being 
laid. Skilled workmen have drifted 
off to other occupations and regions 
as it became apparent no ships were 
to be built on the West Coast. 

A. F. of L. unions have joined with 
Western shipyard management and 
sent plea after plea to Washington to 
reactivate the Pacific Coast yards for 
the sake of national defense. Up to 
now the results have been discourag- 
ing. However, we are continuing our 
battle for recognition, and the fight 
for ship work has attained some suc- 
cess with the assurance that at least 
some of the new building program 
will go to Western yards as well as 
the work connected with reactivating 
ships in the reserve fleet that can stand 
up to modern requirements. 

The Pacific Coast Metal Trades 
Council of the A. F. of L. has been in 
the forefront of the movement to re- 
vive shipbuilding in this region so 
that the hundreds of thousands of 
A. F. of L. craftsmen who did the job 
in World War II can have the oppor- 
tunity once again of rallying to the 
defense of America. 

When the International Association 
of Machinists returned to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor family last 
January, it was an important event 
for the Golden State. The I.A.M. 
group in California has for years held 
a leading role in the economic prog- 
tess of the state’s toilers. 

_ The reaffiliation of the Machinists 
‘8 particularly timely at this point 
when the tooling-up of the aircraft 
plants { xr maximum production is one 
of the »usts in the mobilization pro- 
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gram. During the hectic years of the 
last war California had the distinc- 
tion of producing over one-fourth of 
the nation’s tremendous total of 
planes. 

The I.A.M. group in California 
numbers about 100 local unions and 
a membership of 150,000. The re- 
affiliation of the Machinists adds con- 
siderable strength and prestige to our 
movement at this time. 


D URING the past year the San Fran- 

cisco Labor Council took on the 
unusual task of producing a twenty- 
minute film strip, “Men on the Job.” 
It relates the story of the practice of 
racial and religious tolerance in em- 
ployment in San Francisco. 

This labor film had its impetus in 
the hearings of a mayor’s committee 
set up to study the problems of human 
relations in San Francisco. After 
almost a year of discussion, the com- 
mittee recommended a municipal Fair 
Employment Practices Law. How- 
ever, the city’s Board of Supervisors 
rejected this proposal. Instead, it 
asked for voluntary cooperation to- 
ward the same end. 

The San Francisco Labor Council 
gave considerable time to a study of 
job discrimination and the means to 
combat it. The Council came to the 
conclusion that discrimination could 
be eradicated only by education, and 
that such education must be from a 
positive approach, promoting the 
cause of tolerance. 

It was decided to tell the San Fran- 
cisco story of tolerance in employ- 
ment by means of a slide film. The 
cooperation of the University of Cali- 
fornia was enlisted to provide funds, 
a photographer and technical advice. 

“Men on the Job” features mem- 
bers of various A. F. of L. trade 
unions in San Francisco. They are 
shown working at their jobs. Charts 
and graphs help to make up a highly 
unusual film story. Accompanying 


the film strip is an oral presentation 
narrated by a well-known representa- 
tive of the A. F. of L. Screen Actors. 

“Men on the Job” had its initial 
showing before the San Francisco 
Labor Council in December and its 
first public performance before an 
audience of civic officials, employer 
representatives, the press and others 
on January 31. It is being widely 
shown throughout the labor move- 
ment in San Francisco. 

Requests for use of the film have 
come from such far-ranging organi- 
zations as the ECA in Europe and 
also from schools, universities, minor- 
ity organizations and other groups. 
A pamphlet underlining the basic 
principles of tolerance and fair play 
set forth in the film is distributed at 
showings. 

The San Francisco Labor Council 
is already making preliminary prepa- 
rations to be host to the American 
Federation of Labor convention later 
this year. The city by the Golden 
Gate was last given this honor and 
distinction in 1947, From all the re- 
ports received, the trade unionists of 
San Francisco did a completely satis- 
factory job at that time of taking care 
of the needs of the delegates. 

Under the central body leadership 
and drive of President Jack Gold- 
berger and Secretary George Johns, 
San Francisco—one of the best or- 
ganized towns in the nation for the 
last half century—will be waiting with 
open arms for the hundreds of dele- 
gates who will be coming to the city 
from all over the nation. 

As in 1947, the San Francisco 
A. F. of L. movement thinks it can 
please the convention delegates again. 
In any event the members of the vari- 
ous committees that will be planning 
for the comfort and pleasure of the 
visitors will try their utmost, and in 
this effort they will be supported to 
the fullest by the city’s rank and file 
membership, 150,000 strong. 
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Labor’s Stand in 0.D.M. Fight Is Upheld 


There is a crisis today in our defense setup between those representing 
organized labor and those representing big business. * * * Labor’s par- 
ticipation on the policy-making level should have been enlisted at the 
very beginning. The leaders may well feel now that if they go in they 
will carry responsibility, and yet so many decisions have been made that 
they will never be able really to change certain policies that probably 
seem to them almost essential to change. * * * The fact, too, that labor 
has so little access to the President and that the President’s most trusted 
adviser on labor questions does not enjoy the real confidence of labor is 
one of the most difficult obstacles to understanding. 

—Eleanor Roosevelt, in her syndicated column, March 7. 
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Were Fighting tor You, 100 


By WOODRUFF RANDOLPH 


President, International Typographical Union 


INCE the activity of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, 
through its officers and local 

unions, contributed much to the for- 
mation and policies of the American 
labor movement, all of organized 
labor felt its impact. The record of 
the first years of the A. F. of L. has 
been published by the I.T.U. and has 
been mailed to all national and inter- 
national unions. 

The present activity and policy of 
the I.T.U. are likewise of a fundamen- 
tal character and of lasting effect on 
the whole labor movement. Many 
members of other unions do not yet 
realize this. It is the purpose of this 
article to direct the attention of all 
trade unionists to some pertinent facts 
so as to encourage more understand- 
ing and stronger cooperation among 
all unions and union members. 

From the beginning the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union has rec- 
ognized the necessity for a larger and 
more effective labor movement. In 
1850 the various typographical so- 
cieties and unions throughout the 
United States met in convention to 
form a national union and again in 
1851. In 1852 the national union 
was formed. 

The original concept of a trade or 
craft union persists in the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union to this 
day, even though in the evolution of 
the industry six other craft unions 
have been formed. The basic concept 
of a democratic union in complete 
control of its laws and policies still 
prevails, and the stability of the union 
and its progress are attributed to these 
facts. 

The fraternal features of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union— 
the Union Printers’ Home, established 
in 1892; pensions for aged and inca- 
pacitated members (1912) and the 
mortuary benefit (1909)—have dem- 
onstrated the sound social responsi- 
bility of the I.T.U.’s membership. 
All of these benefits are paid for by 
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the members only. Their combined 
cost to the members for the year 1950 
was $7,194,337. 

The long history of the I.T.U. 
proves its tolerance under any and all 
circumstances and its steadfast efforts 
to keep itself stable and responsible 
beyond criticism. 

Where do the members of other 
unions come in? We are all now at 
a fork in the road. One road leads to 
fascism; the other to democracy and 
freedom. 

The International Typographical 
Union has resisted being pushed 
down the road to fascism. The Taft- 
Hartley Act is fascism. The equiva- 
lent of a Fascist dictator under that 


law is the injunction judge who now 
has a vicious anti-labor law to inter- 
pret as well as a new opportunity to 
apply his own concepts of “equity.” 

Once all the various traps and tor- 
tures of the Taft-Hartley Law have 
been applied to one union, the prec- 
edents and decisions will be set for 
almost automatic application to any 
other union. 

That is where the members of other 
organizations come in. While the 
I.T.U. has been going through all the 
legal procedures the employers and 
the general counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board could devise, 
other international unions were busy 
taking care of their own particular 
problems of a more down-to-earth 
nature, such as wages and hours. But 


the chains of Taft-Hartley are being 
prepared for the legs of these unions’ 
members, too. 

One of our attorneys, Gerhard Van 
Arkel, described this legal persecu- 
tion to our 1950 convention. This is 
what he said: 

“These cases were not of our mak- 
ing. We have been subjected since 
the Taft-Hartley Act was passed to 
nine complaints, five hearings before 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
one injunction and one contempt 
case. We started none of them. All 
of these cases were initiated by action 
of the American Newspaper Publish. 
ers Association or the Printing In 
dustry of America, who found ready 
and willing allies either in the person 
or in the office of General Counsel 
Denham in inflicting upon this organ- 
ization a mass of litigation without 
parallel in the labor history of the 
United States. 

“Any objective observer of this, to 
my mind, disgraceful performance 
would agree that the only purpose in- 
volved in this multiplicity of litiga 
tion was that the I.T.U. would be 
worn out by sheer volume of charges, 
complaints, hearings and the like. 
That effort we have thus far stead- 
fastly resisted, though there are signs 
that perhaps the attack is again to be 
renewed upon us. 

“T want to make as clear as I can 
my profound conviction that in any- 
thing the I.T.U. or its officers have 
done no man has been wronged. | 
want to emphasize to you that this has 
been a purely defensive fight in aid 
of fundamental principles without! 
which no trade union can hope to 
exist. 

“I think it is precisely because the 
I.T.U. is one of the oldest, most re 
spected and most democratic trade 
unions in this country that it has felt 
so heavily the brunt of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. Because you have been in 
the vanguard of the labor movement, 
the Taft-Hartley Law has affected you 
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far more vitally than many newer or- 
ganizations. 

“You will agree that I do not exag- 
gerate when I say that the price that 
was demanded of us was the life of 
the International Typographical Un- 
jon itself. Needless to say, that pur- 
pose was never explicitly stated, but 
by every kind of dubious legalism, 
by every torturing of an already in- 
famous statute, by the ingenuity of 
lawyers working on every action of 
every officer and delegate to conven- 
tions of the I.T.U., legal positions 
were taken by General Counsel Den- 
ham and the persons in his office 
which, had they been sustained, would 
have meant the end of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

“And if this union were to go, be- 
hind it would sweep a flood which 
would carry away every other trade 
union in America.” 

After the N.L.R.B. handed down 
its decision covering all these cases, 
the 1.T.U. offered full compliance to 
the last detail—that of posting notices. 
In fact, except for that detail, the 
LT.U. had been in compliance (with 
what became the Board’s decision) 
from the inception of the litigation. 

Denham recommended and the 
Board ordered enforcement (injunc- 
tion) proceedings. Denham said he 
had investigated and found need for 
such action. 

Henry Kaiser, one of our attorneys, 
stated to our 1950 convention: 

“It now develops that Denham was 
little, if at all, concerned with the 
question of our actual compliance 
with the specific mandates of the 
Board’s orders. His main reason for 
recommending enforcement stems 
from his belief that we are violating 
the Board’s orders by requesting those 
clauses on whose legality the Board 
refused to rule. 

“Consider the implications of that 
view. He takes the position that un- 
less we adopt and follow his perverted 
interpretation of the law, an interpre- 
tation which after years of the fullest 
kind of litigation was expressly re- 
jected by the Board, then we are vio- 
lating the Board’s orders and that vio- 
lation must be established in a con- 
tempt of court action. 

“He is saying, actually, that the 
Board has abdicated its plain statu- 
tory duty to interpret the law in the 
first instance in all cases; that the 
Board turned that duty over to the 
courts and the courts can only exer- 
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cise that duty in a contempt of court 
proceeding. 

“He is assigning to the Board the 
incredibly shameful motive of entrap- 
ping us; of encouraging us to con- 
tinue practices we believed lawful and 
which the Board refused to prohibit 
so that we should be subjected not 
to the admonition of a Board cease- 
and-desist order but to imprisonment 
or fine, or both, resulting from a 
finding of contempt of court.” 

Concerning this matter Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon said: 

“This sort of procedure seems to 
me a bit high-handed. 

“The Labor-Management Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate is looking into 
this matter, and as one member of 
that committee I want to say that I 
think we should hold some hearings 
in the near future on the question of 
the enforcement policies of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and 
General Counsei Denham. 





“We ought to find out why Den- 
ham and the Board refuse to discuss 
the question of voluntary compliance 
with the I.T.U., when at the same 
time the Board works out with em- 
ployers settlements short of the court 
decree stage—even in the case of em- 
ployers who in the past have been 
found guilty of repeated violations of 
the law. 

““We’ve heard a lot about the ‘mutu- 
ality’ of the Taft-Hartley Law. I 
think it would be a good thing to 
check on whether there is mutuality 
in the enforcement of orders issued 
under it. 

“On this point I am equally critical 
of the Board as I am of the general 
counsel, because I think the Board 
has a responsibility of seeing to it 
that there is mutuality of policy in re- 
gard to the administration of the pro- 
cedures of the Board.” 


Not only has the N.L.R.B. decided 
to resort to the enforcement procedure 
but attorneys for the American News- 
paper Publishers Association have 
also filed such a petition with the 
federal Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Chicago. All trade unionists should 
watch carefully the outcome of this 
court action. 

Now let us get back to funda- 
mentals. It is fundamental that the 
only strength a labor union has in 
collective bargaining is its economic 
strength. Without economic strength 
it is only engaging in collective beg- 
ging, not collective bargaining. 

While Denham was seeking to en- 
force his union-wrecking interpreta- 
tions of Taft-Hartley on us, the 1.T.U. 
followed through with its own eco- 
nomic strength enforcing its own 
lawyers’ interpretations. 

That economic strength was ex- 
pended in a dozen or more strikes 
and lockouts, the largest being in 
Chicago when at one time practically 
the whole membership of 5,000 were 
on strike. Our efforts cost us about 
$18,000,006. This defensive effort 
continues in many cities in the United 
States and Canada today. The trials 
of the International Typographical 
Union are not over. There is yet 
much strife ahead if we are to main- 
tain our union and our long-estab- 
lished standards. 

Here is where you ought to come 
in. Since this fight of the I.T.U. for 
its existence has been partially suc- 
cessful in that Denham’s most drastic 
interpretations were rejected by the 
N.L.R.B., your union as well as our 
own was protected. Your union may 
have made no direct sacrifice or only 
a relatively small one. 

You can start thinking about what 
you can do to contribute economic 
strength to the battle that is still to be 
won. There is no more powerful 
group of employers than the news- 
paper publishers. There is none more 
susceptible to pressure of public opin- 
ion. 

Why not now look around you and 
see the picket lines of 1.T.U. members 
fighting the good fight for all of us? 
Do not wait for history to evaluate 
another basic contribution by the 
I.T.U. to the labor movement. Real- 
ize it now and help in the most effec- 
tive and most needed way—economic 
strength and cooperation. 

There is much you can do. 
not do it? 


Why 
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Why Labor Resigned 


N'OUR present emergency, which is the result of 

| Stalin’s refusal to respect the rights of other peoples, 
and when our whole nation is called upon to make 

sacrifices to maintain human freedom against the mili- 
tary and psychological moves of the Kremlin for world 
domination, it is fitting and natural that national groups 
whose functions are essential to national life should 
want to participate equally with other groups. 

Labor was one of the first groups in this country 
to realize the ruthless nature of the organization that 
seized power in Russia in 1917 and to realize the menace 
it presented to free people everywhere. 

When the President of the United States asked for 
authority to meet open defiance of law and order in 
world relations, the American Federation of Labor 
supported his proposal wholeheartedly and stood ready 
to cooperate. 

Organization for the defense of the nation and our 
national institutions means the temporary subordina- 
tion of the goals of individual progress to the national 
program. Labor, with the experience of all-out co- 
operation in two world wars, wants to put that experi- 
ence at the service of the nation. Conscious of the fact 
that divisions in the ranks of workers had resulted in 
unwieldy organization in World War II, representa- 
tives of the principal groups organized a committee 
through which to handle the collective interests of trade 
union organizations. 

Labor realizes the menace which inflation holds. 
Workers have watched the dwindling purchasing value 
of dollars earned and have had only one way by which 
they could protect standards of living in their homes— 
increased wage rates to compensate for increased prices. 
Wage rate increases, however, only reflected inflation 
and were not a primary cause. 

We knew that the expansion of our economy, as man- 
ifested in increased national production and national 
income, increases in exports, increased employment and 
greater stability of employment, were inflationary in 
nature, stimulating price rises and larger profits. Sus- 
tained high-level production, with high levels of em- 
ployment, provided the funds for government expendi- 
ture unparalleled during peace. High national indebt- 
edness due to World War II in the form of bonds at 
low interest rates became a ready source of credit ex- 
pansion, adding to the flood of volume of money. Taxes, 
already at peak with only wartime precedents, were in- 
creased to meet defense néeds and to serve as an in- 
flation brake. 

Taxation alone cannot check inflation or restore nor- 
mal relationships within our economy. Only the co- 
ordinated, sustained and purposeful cooperation of all 
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whose acts affect the economy can check the flood of 
inflation and restore the value of our dollars. 

We were moving toward organized cooperation until 
the President reorganized the defense administration 
under the Office of Defense Mobilization. The Presi. 
dent selected a Director of Defense Mobilization and 
delegated to him powers second only to his own, along 
with responsibility for the weapons of defense. Big 
Business, with its peak profits, was in a position to send 
its experts to Washington on a loan basis to put their 
management experience at the service of the govern- 
ment as it took over duties and responsibilities formerly 
performed by competitive enterprise and other private 
agencies. Labor logically expected an opportunity to 
supply representatives of experience to aid in develop- 
ing the policies and regulations for defense production 
and to contribute its experience in mobilizing and as- 
suring the cooperation of workers who transform work 
orders into needed products. Power, tools, materials, 
blueprints and work orders get into operation through 
hands skilled by work experience and directed by judg- 
ment evolved in production. 

When labor saw defense manpower shifted from ad- 
ministration by an agency whose basic function is the 
promotion of the welfare of human beings to an agency 
where manpower is subordinated to production, and 
policies ¢onditioning our standards of living entrusted 
to an agéncy in which we had but a minority voice, our 
first responsibility was to secure adequate and com- 
petent representation and to assure justice in defense 
production. 

Without waiting to determine all problems of func- 
tions and operation, the Economic Stabilization Agency 
initiated its program with a price and wage freeze. 
The wage freeze was to be succeeded on March 15 by 
a permanent wage formula. The public and the em- 
ployer members of the Wage Stabilization Board agreed 
together upon a wage formula as follows: To limit wage 
increases to 10 per cent of the wage of January 15, 19950. 
It included within this permitted wage range pensions, 
health and welfare funds, vacations with pay, paid 
holidays, etc. 

Welfare and pension plans are clearly non-inflation- 
ary. Their current value cannot be estimated. There- 
fore they should not be blanketed into the 10 per cent. 

The old formula had provided an adjustment on the 
basis of the April, 1951, consumers’ price index, while 
the new regulation merely provides a “review” in the 
light of a rising index. There is no provision for time 
inequities or for those due to industrial change and 
growth. Neither was there provision for determining 
disputes over interpretation or application of the for- 
mula. 

This formula was proposed as a substitute for collec- 
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tive bargaining which deals with all phases of work 
relationships in changing and developing industries. 
It would result in freezing workers’ compensation for 
work done. This proposal to penalize labor, while the 
prices of articles included in workers’ living costs con- 
tinued to soar and while agricultural prices were un- 
curbed, was so flagrantly unjust that labor representa- 
tives refused to stay on the board and be a party to it. 
Their resignation was a protest against injustice which 
they were powerless to correct. 

Labor expects to do its share for national defense and 
to bear its share of the burden of controlling inflation. 
Everyone knows increases in wages are not a primary 
cause of inflation. Until the government attacks pri- 
mary causes and gives equitable and effective machinery 
to compensate for the loss of effective freedom of con- 
tract, it may expect our protests against arbitrary de- 
termination of workers’ pay. Freedom of contract is 
the instrumentality that maintains that delicate balance 
within our intricate and interrelated production system. 
Outside tampering with that freedom creates injustices 
which destroy balance and injure individuals. 

As the representatives of organized labor told the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization in the beginning: 

®No wage stabilization should be imposed or can 
succeed unless an over-all system of anti-inflation con- 
trols is simultaneously imposed—on the basis of the 
principle of equality of sacrifice. 

®Wage stabilization must be a supplement to, not a 
substitute for, collective bargaining. 

Practically continuous conferences failed to result in 
proposals to assure workers rights necessary for equality 
of sacrifice and for wholehearted .participation in de- 
fense of the nation and our American way of life. We 
then withdrew the few representatives labor did have 
from the defense mobilization agencies. 

The American Federation of Labor will continue to 
work for the preservation of human liberty and demo- 
cratic institutions throughout the world. 


Labor Representation 


MERICAN wage-earners have learned the lesson that 
the price of liberty, opportunity and justice is 

“eternal vigilance.” The master key is the right and 
the fact of representation in decisions on matters affect- 
ing the welfare of persons concerned. Wage-earners 
have given their tears, blood and even lives to secure 
recognition in work relationships of their right to rep- 
resentation through agents of their own choosing. Con- 
gress finally stripped employers of the power to use 
injunctions against workers seeking better standards of 
life and work, and employers were told they must not 
interfere with workers’ right to representation. 

Under. the emergency situation the government has 
set up administrative bureaus to perform some of the 
functions normally performed by private individuals 
or agencies. Since the emergency takes from workers 
not only freedom of contract but also of decision on 
policies to promote their future welfare, labor naturally 
expect-d representation of its own choosing at the top 
level '> keep the Office of Defense Mobilization mind- 
ful of the working people’s interests and welfare as 
over-2'| policies were determined. Such representation 
at the top level, to supplement representation in spe- 
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cialized agencies, would assure wage-earners a degree 
of justice in the defense emergency. 

The emergency itself is a changing situation of un- 
known duration, subject to modification by changes in 
world diplomacy and international strategy. It com- 
mits our nation to a way of life necessary for prepared- 
ness for national defense in a possible atomic war. 

Workers as well as citizens in other walks of life realize 
that national interests and welfare must take precedence 
over individual welfare. However, those principles 
and institutions necessary for individual integrity must 
remain operative. The most fundamental of these prin- 
ciples is representation. Upon this principle our nation 
set up a government charged with assuring every person 
inalienable and equal rights which give dignity and 
purpose to human life. Under such a government, 
tyranny has no place. 


The Conspirators 
BF ie wt the international conspiratorial organiza- 


tion which the Kremlin has built up is a military 

body controlled from Moscow, it represents a threat 
which no country can safely disregard. It operates in 
the economic, social and political fields. It employs 
the methods of organized violence. 

Regardless of the place of operation, the Kremlin’s 
method is always the same: centralized authority with 
orders to constituent bodies with detailed procedures 
for enforcing them. Plans are developed at the G.H.Q. 
and carried by agents to the groups selected to execute 
them. Plans are based on central intelligence built 
up by Communist agents all over the world. 

The Kremlin plans to seize control over all peoples 
who do not “peacefully” yield. In all fields these plans 
follow the strategy of armed forces and are directed 
at gaining control over strategic industries, strategic 
groups of people, strategic powers of government and 
strategic informational and cultural agencies. 

With such termites following over-all orders busily 
battling their way into so many institutions and with 
the warning of the growing list of nations that have suc- 
cumbed to termite traitors, the United States has been 
trying to develop greater legal protection against the 
treachery of U.S. Communists as well as the Soviet 
agents who direct them to carry out Stalin’s purposes. 

In the economic field our trade unions were battling 
the philosophy of communism when it was advocating 
national socialism as developed by Karl Marx. Our 
democratic unions knew that labor alone did not create 
all wealth and that.our most constructive policy was to 
concentrate on getting a fairer share of the returns 
from the production to which we contributed. We fought 
and defeated the Marxian advocates, so that we could 
have American trade unions to serve us in getting higher 
standards of living in our democratic society. 

When Lenin, the heir of Marxian socialism, molded 
it into a military organization to battle competitive en- 
terprise, we recognized a deadly enemy in this Inter- 
national Communist Party called the Comintern. We 
turned against Communists who had infiltrated some 
strategic unions and drove them out. We insistently 
and repeatedly urged our government not to establish 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., pointing out 
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that the Communist Party, although posing as a po- 
litical organization, was in reality not a political party at 
all but an organization seeking conquest by treachery, 
subversion and force, that it was not an honest institu- 
tion but an agency of the Kremlin rulers seeking to de- 
lude our citizens into substituting dictatorship for 
freedom. 

The position of the American Federation of Labor 
has been justified by events of the past two decades. 
All efforts of the free nations to cooperate with the 
Communist government of Russia, in World War II 
and in the United Nations, have been regarded by the 
Kremlin as merely opportunities to advance Communist 
control in order to establish the reactionary despotism 
of past ages. It is difficult to legislate against commu- 
nism without impairing our own freedoms. We can, 
however, deal with it as an illegal conspiracy and out- 
law the tactics of conspirators. We shall have to de- 
velop the machinery for necessary security and see to 
it that our judges learn the facts of the Communist 
way of life. 

The shock of finding Communists in the executive 
branch of our own government and the trial of a con- 
fidential assistant to a President of the United States 
have resulted in checks on civil service employes to 
establish their loyalty, and in some agencies to establish 
that employes are not security risks. The President in 


1947, by executive order, set up a Loyalty Board of 
Review to assure government employes protection against 
arbitrary action. 

Last year Congress enacted the Internal Security ct 
of 1950, which sought to outlaw subversive activities, 
This law requires Communist organizations and fronts 
to register as agents of a foreign government and to 
make regular reports on their activities. The naines 
of party members must also be registered. Registered 
organizations can use the mails only by labeling their 
documents as disseminated by a Communist organiza. 
tion. The President was directed to appoint a Sub. 
versive Activities Control Board of five members to 
enforce this law against conspiratorial acts. 

This law also denies passports to Communists and 
denies admission to Communist immigrants. There 
are other provisions in the act which have aroused 
controversy. 

The President, by executive order, has recently estab- 
lished a Commission on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights to study the problem of providing for internal 
security while conserving individual rights and free. 
doms, to examine present loyalty and security programs, 
and to report its findings and conclusions. 

More protection and security should result from these 
various efforts so that our national defense may proceed 
more effectively both in cold and in hot wars. 


APPRENTICESHIP 


By REGINALD PERRY 


HROUGHOUT American _in- 

dustry young men are in 

training for careers as crafts- 
men in the skilled trades. They are 
employed as apprentices under pro- 
grams established in every major in- 
dustry. 

Under these programs apprentices 
are given all-around experience on 
the job under the supervision of 
skilled workers. They also receive 
classroom instruction in subjects re- 
lated to their practical work. They 
learn by doing and earn while learn- 
ing. In most of the trades the term 
of apprenticeship is four years. 

Included trades ap- 
prentices are learning to master are 
machinist, tool and die maker, air- 
craft mechanic, electrician, radio 
technician, carpenter, — bricklayer, 
plumber, painter and decorator. There 
are, in all, about 300 skilled occu- 
pations under 110 trade classifica- 
tions for which apprentice training 
is now given. 

To qualify for apprenticeship in 
any of the skilled trades, a young man 


among the 
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must have mechanical aptitude and 
ability. To be successful, he must 
have perseverance, ambition and in- 
itiative. High school graduates are 
preferred. Normally the age of ap- 
prentices when they start their train- 
ing ranges from 18 to 24. However, 
veterans of World War II who are 
over 24 years of age have been ac- 
cepted for apprentice training. 
Applications for apprentice train- 
ing are made to the local office of the 
state employment service, to employ- 
ers direct or to the local labor union 
in the trade selected for a career. 
After successful completion of the 
apprenticeship term, ay apprentice 
becomes a skilled worker in his trade. 
In recognition of his new status, he 
is awarded a certificate of comple- 
tion of apprenticeship. This cer- 
tificate is issued by the state appren- 
ticeship agency or by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship of the United States 
Department of Labor in the states 
in which no such state agency exists. 
Apprenticeship agencies are estab- 
lished today in twenty-six states, the 


District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. 

Apprenticeship equips a man to 
master all the operations performed 
by a journeyman in a trade. It is 
thus very different from training for 
only one or two operations. A 
machinist apprentice, for example, 
learns to operate each of a long list 
of machines such as lathes, boring 
mills, grinders and planers. Train- 
ing in which a trainee learns to op- 
erate only a limited number of ma- 
chines or operations in a trade is not 
classified as apprenticeship. 

The apprentice’s wage increases as 
he advances from one period of his 
training to another. It is based ona 
percentage of the journeyman’s wage 
rate in the locality in which he is em- 
ployed. 

In an apprenticeship program the 
schedule of work experience, instruc: 
tion and wages is predetermined by 
those responsible for the training and 
embodied in a written apprenticeship 
agreement. This agreement is signed 


by the ap- (Continued on Page 27) 
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Why German 
earmament 
§ \ecessar\ 


By IRVING 


European Representative, 


HE free world’s resistance to 
Communist aggression in Korea 
confronted Joseph Stalin with 
an epoch-making dilemma. For the 
first time since the end of the war, 
Stalin had to make a choice between 
war or full-scale retreat. To inter- 


vene any further in Korea could lead 
to a war situation, whereas complete 
retreat meant the loss of “face,” espe- 
cially in the Far East, and a terri- 


ble blow to the Kremlin’s prestige 
throughout the world. 

For some time there was much 
speculation as to what choice the Rus- 
sian dictator would make. It is now 
becoming a little clearer as Stalin, 
in his usual combination of caution 
and risk-taking, has begun to unfold 
a strategy of partial retreat, com- 
bined with continued acts of aggres- 
sion and pressure on the West. Since 
it became clear that the Korean affair 
was a debacle for the Communists, 
the Kremlin has proceeded with the 
following strategy: 

>The launching of a “peace” offen- 
sive throughout the world, especially 
in and around Lake Success. At the 
same time, aggression through satel- 
lite nations remains basic Soviet 
world policy. 

>The invasion of Tibet, putting the 
Soviet satellite area in Asia on the 
very borders of India. 

Stepped-up assistance to Ho Chi- 
minh in Indo-China. 

>Continued pressure on Germany, 
Austria and Yugoslavia, with increas- 
ing infiltration and penetration in the 
Midd'e East and North Africa. 

The constant building up of forces 
in Esst Germany is the outstanding 
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threat to the peace and security of 
Western Europe. 

The strategic moves by the Soviet 
Union have permitted their stooge or- 
ganizations to retrieve some lost 
ground after the disastrous effects of 
the Communist failure in Korea. The 
issue of German rearmament, in ad- 
dition to the moves which the Krem- 
lin has made, has jolted the West. 

In France most politicians have felt 
that a vote for any form of German 
rearmament would mean political sui- 
cide. After all, it is not so long ago 
that Nazi Germans were plundering, 
torturing, enslaving and killing 
Frenchmen. This writer feels, how- 
ever, that since Korea opinion in 
France is not too unfavorable to some 
form of West German participation 
in the defense of Western Europe. 

In Germany itself the rearmament 
question has evoked a great wave of 
opposition. To the extent to which 
this represents a defeated and ex- 
hausted people’s desire to avoid the 
horrors of a new and more destruc- 
tive war, it is a welcome thing. 

There is much that is good in such 
a reaction among a people who so 
often have permitted themselves to 
become part of an aggressive war ma- 
chine. But insofar as it also repre- 
sents disillusionment with occupation 
policies and a yearning for neutrality 
between Stalin’s totalitarian Russia 
and the free world, it poses a grave 
danger. Those politicians and other 
leaders of German society who are 
exploiting this trend toward neutral- 
ity and appeasement are merely pre- 
paring the road to a new German- 
Soviet rapprochement, which not only 


would destroy democracy in Europe 
but also would guarantee war. 

Pastor Niemoeller is the outstand- 
ing representative of such a German 
nationalism, ready to make peace 
with the Soviets in order to achieve a 
fraudulent German unity. Thus he 
has become a leading figure in an 
alleged German opposition to rearma- 
ment. Under the guise of fighting 
rearmament, he is demanding a pol- 
icy of appeasement. Actually, he is 
for the re-creation of a real, separate 
German army, hoping to play an “in- 
dependent” role between Russia and 
America but quite ready, like many 
other Nationalists. to play ball with 
the East in order to get what is want- 
ed out of the West. 

Democratic forces in Western Ger- 
many are frankly and honestly puz- 
zled on the question of rearmament. 
They fear the return of the old gen- 
erals and the creation of a new 
Wehrmacht. On the other hand, they 
realize that the Soviet Union has 
forced them into an inevitable di- 
lemma. It’s capitulate or arm. 

If Kremlin aggression is to be dis- 
couraged, there is only one way— 
build up the strength of the West. 
This means some kind of role for 
West Germans. The Ruhr means not 
only coal, iron and steel for arms but 
it also means manpower—economi- 
cally and militarily. Honest demo- 
crats realize that any other view is 
hypocrisy if they mean to resist Soviet 
totalitarianism. 

The leaders of German democracy 
are revealing once again, as in the 
days of the Weimar republic, their 
inability to take a firm, quick de- 
cision. Since there is no alternative 
to eventual integration of Germany 
into a Western defense pattern, the 
democratic leaders, in their continued 
negativism and opposition, will forfeit 
once again the control of the German 
military to those who are always 
ready to assume it—namely, the for- 
mer generals and Nazis. 

The one hope of preventing Ger- 
man rearmament from becoming a 
basis for a revival of militarism and 
nationalism lies with the democratic 
forces in Germany—with the Social- 
ist Party and the trade unions taking 
an active and decisive role in any 
and all steps leading to a German 
integration into the Western setup. 
This means also that the Allied powers 
must be ready to aid the democratic 
forces of Germany. 
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STALIN'S SLAVE SYSTEN 


By JOHANNES MIHKELSON 


[FROM 


HE truth about the Soviet sys- 
tem of forced labor is gradually 
spreading throughout the world. 
No longer is it possible to conceal 
the fact that, among the many mil- 
lions of Soviet slave laborers, over 
10,000,000 persons at Koloma, Vor. 
kuta and other “educational estab- 
lishments” in the Soviet Arctic are 
slowly but surely being starved and 
worked to death. The absence of 
medical attention is only hastening 
that process. 
All this is part of the Soviet sys- 
tem, which could not exist without 
slave labor. Communist state cap- 


italism ends in the one-way street 
of terrorism which seeks its victims 
even among persons in leading po- 
sitions. 

The tempo of work in the Soviet 


Union is stepped up through Stakhan- 
ovite methods and incessant “social- 
ist” competitions. There is always 
some reason for such competitions— 
celebrating the October revolution, 
marking Red Army or Red Navy Day, 
hailing the “Stalinist” railroad work- 
ers. But whatever the reason, the pur- 
pose is always the same—to increase 
per capita output at any cost. 

Of late a new slogan has been 
forced on the Soviet people—the 
Stockholm “peace appeal.” Over and 
over again, all Soviet speakers and 
papers refer to this appeal and call 
upon the whole nation to safeguard 
“peace.” 

What all this emphasis actually rep- 
resents is nothing more than a sum- 
mons for one and all to work still 
harder in increasing their production. 
Propaganda meetings throughout the 
country underscore the Soviet peo- 
ple’s obligation to build enormous 
power stations at such places as Sta- 
lingrad and Kuibishev. 

All Esthonian metal works have re- 
ceived strict orders to have material 
for the construction of these Russian 
power stations. The metal works of 
Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania must 
provide the new stations with techni- 
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Johannes Mihkelson was a 
leading figure in the trade 
union and political move- 
ments of Esthonia. He went 
into exile when his country 
was grabbed by the Kremlin. 











cal equipment, and other plants must 
contribute to the goal by fulfilling 
their production targets two months 
ahead of schedule. . Under this pro- 
gram, fishermen must catch more fish, 
collective-farm peasants must produce 
more fodder for livestock, workers in 
stocking factories must turn out more 
hosiery. 

Moscow is being transformed into 
a port connected with five seas. The 
Kuibishev project is making the up- 
per reaches of the Volga navigable, 
while at Stalingrad dikes are under 
constructidn to do the same thing for 
the Volga’s central portions. The 
schedule for these undertakings calls 
for their completion in 1955-56. The 
Volga-Don Canal must be finished 
in 1952. 

The power stations at Stalingrad, 
Turkmenia and Kuibishev—with the 
latter aimed to be the largest in the 
world—are intended to solve the prob- 
lem of transportation and of power 
supply at the same time. It should 
be borne in mind that, because of the 
shortage of electric power, the Soviet 
Union cannot produce the most highly 
modernized weapons. It is therefore 
pertinent to ask whether the new giant 
construction projects will be devoted 
exclusively to “peaceful ends.” 

The Soviet actions for safeguarding 
peace have assumed some strange 
forms. At Karula in Esthonia, for in- 
stance, forty brooms and three wooden 
spades were produced, according to 
their makers, “in honor of peace.” 
In another town a Russian officer of 
the last war proclaimed that his an- 
swer to “the imperialist warmongers” 
would be to finish the whitewashing 
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of the school building “before the 
day of the October revolution.” 

The Russian-language Sovyetskaya 
Estonya has castigated the Esthonian 
workers for laziness harmful to the 
Russian economy and rebuked the 
Esthonian - language Communist pa- 
pers for being remiss in “safeguard. 


. ing peace” and in unmasking the se- 


cret plans of “the American imperial- 
ists.” It has demanded that the Com. 
munist Party tighten its controls over 
all Esthonian publications. 

The Soviet “love of peace” is ex- 
emplified in Esthonia by establishment 
of the Army’s Voluntary Auxiliary 
Corps, a country-wide body which has 
been assigned the task of organizing 
and training Esthonian youth in 
marksmanship, motor maintenance 
and transportation, radio and tele- 
phone mechanics and other auxiliary 
services. / 

In addition to labor exacted for 
“safeguarding peace,” the Soviet 
workers are confronted with another 
vast job—that of clearing up the ruins 
in the war-devastated cities. This work 
is without remuneration and is done 
on Sundays or holidays and after reg- 
ular working hours during the week. 

As a rule, such efforts are “volun- 
tary,” but it is unnecessary to explain 
that no workers would dare to stay at 
home when the personnel of his plant 
or enterprise is collectively ordered 
out for clearance work. 

In Esthonia alone last year 4,700,- 
000 unremunerated hours of this kind 
were worked, resulting in the clear- 
ance of 76,700 cubic meters of ruins 
and 525,400 square meters of surface. 

Another form of unremunerated 
work among Soviet workers is that of 
the “chiefdom.” This is an “honor” 
conferred on each major factory en- 
terprise, making it the head of a kol- 
khoz (collective farm), thus imposing 
on its employes the obligation of as 
sisting that particular kolkhoz. Usual- 
ly the workers are taken out to their 
kolkhoz on Sundays or holidays by 
trucks to help in harvesting or other 
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types of agricultural labor. Since all 
this work is “voluntary,” there is, of 
course, no compensation for the work- 
ers so “honored.” 

It need not be pointed out that in 
democratic countries collective bar- 
gaining agreements, contain detailed 
provisions concerning payment of 
workers for overtime, shift work and 
night work. It would be unthinkable 
for a worker in a democracy to be 


ordered out for unpaid labor at any 
time. In the Soviet Union, however, 
such proceedings take place in quite 
a normal way since Soviet trade 
unions have no influence in protecting 
the interests of Russian workers. 
The Soviet trade unions can only 
help in propagandizing those actions 
which are ordered and organized by 
the Communist Party leadership. Col- 
lective agreements in Russia stipulate 


more duties than rights for the 
workers. 

The Stockholm “peace appeal” is es- 
sentially a propaganda campaign to 
accelerate the tempo of work and to 
improve the output of the Soviet heavy 
armament industries. The fine slogans 
and public declarations to the Russian 
masses are only a disguise for the 
completely different purposes har- 
bored by the Soviet dictators. 


In the State of Ohio 


By JESSE GALLAGHER 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


a™ story of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Ohio 
must start out with the fact 
that Ohio is the birthplace of the 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, William Green. President 
Green still maintains his home at 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
During the past twelve months, un- 


der the able leadership of President 
Michael J. Lyden and Secretary Phil 
Hannah of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor, the American Federation of 
Labor has made greater gains in Ohio 
than in any other twelve-month period 


in its history. The officers of the 
Ohio State Federation of Labor have 
worked very conscientiously and 
closely with the organizing staff of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

In addition, the officers of the 
forty-eight city central bodies in the 
state have been very cooperative, and 
as a result of that cooperation many 
thousands of new members have been 
taken into the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor. At present the 
membership of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Ohio is at an all-time 
high—over 500,000 members in 2,000 
local unions. 

One of the most outstanding ex- 
amples of labor progress is Cleveland, 
where the regional office of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is located. 
Through the able leadership and 
guidance of Jack Burns, president, 
and \Villiam Finegan, secretary, the 
Cleveland Federation of Labor has 
coop rated to the fullest extent with 
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the A. F. of L.’s organizing staff. An 
organizing committee was appointed 
by President Burns. That committee 
has been responsible in assisting all 
affiliated locals in the city. There 
are today over 220,000 members in 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Cleveland. 

Almost all of the city central bodies 
have active organizing committees. 
From time to time the president and 
secretary of the Ohio State Federation 
of Labor and members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor organizing 
staff in Ohio have attended special 
meetings of the centra! labor unions 
to put into effect the mandates of 
American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions calling for accelerated and 
amplified organizing activities in 
every part of the United States. 

In January of last year the Ohio 
State Federation sponsored a meeting 
in Columbus to start off the state-wide 
organizing effort. At that meeting 
well over 1,000 representatives of 
local unions were in attendance. 
Shortly thereafter the American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizing staff met 
with all international union repre- 
sentatives assigned to the state for the 
purpose of coordinating their activi- 
ties. 

Many international unions have 
chalked up substantial gains in Ohio 
membership. Among them are the 
Building Service Employes Interna- 
tional Union, the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, the 
International Chemical Workers Un- 


ion, the Upholsterers International 
Union, the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, the Black- 
smiths and Drop Forgers Interna- 
tional Union, the Office Employes In- 
ternational Union, the Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, the Retail 
Clerks International Association and 
many others. 

Federal labor union charters have 
been issued where the workers do not 
come under the jurisdiction of any es- 
tablished international union. Ohio 
is exceedingly proud of the federal 
labor unions it has. There are 100 
federal labor unions in the state, rang- 
ing in size from small to very large. 

One Ohio federal labor union has 
3,500 members. This, the largest fed- 
eral labor union in Ohio, is the B. & 
W. Federal Labor Union No. 20186, 
at Barberton, Ohio. 

This union not long ago completed 
a successful strike. It gained for the 
membership immediate wage in- 
creases of twelve cents an hour, an 
additional five cents this year and five 
cents more in 1952. Today the mem- 
bers of this union are the highest paid 
in their industry. This federal labor 
union, in addition to the normal bene- 
fits paid to its membership, gives 
them weekly sick benefits and death 
benefits. It is one of the outstanding 
federal labor unions in the entire 
United States. 

The B. & W. Federal Labor Union 
has taken a very active part in civic 
affairs in Barberton. It sponsors an 
annual trip of its local school patrol 
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to Washington, D. C. The union 
backs a baseball team of youngsters 
and also a local softball league. Many 
of the members and officers of this 
federal labor union have served on 
the City Council, the Board of Educa- 
tion and in various positions in the 
city administration. 

We have several unusual federal 
labor unions in Ohio. One of them, 
located in Cleveland, is known as 
Title Examiners Federal Labor Union 
No. 19496. Members of this federal 
labor union, all men, are employed in 
the title and abstract business. A 
substantial number of them are attor- 
neys who have passed their bar ex- 
aminations. Another distinctive fed- 
eral labor union is the organization 
representing the employes of the In- 
ternational Envelope Corporation at 
Dayton. The International Envelope 
Corporation manufactures the gov- 
ernment stamped envelopes which are 
on sale only at the U.S. postoffices. 

Members of this federal labor union 
have received benefits, as a result of 
their collective bargaining, which 
make them an outstanding group in 
their community. One of the unusual 
benefits is a nursery, established and 
operated by the company for the 
benefit of those women employes who 
have children between the ages of 
two and six. 

The mother can bring the child to 
the nursery at her starting time in the 
morning. Upon arrival at 6:45 a.m. 
the child is checked by a trained at- 
tendant. Any significant health his- 
tory is recorded, and if illness exists 
the child is isolated and examined by 
a registered nurse before the mother 
goes to work. 

At 7:30 a.m. the children are or- 
ganized into play groups. At 8:30 
milk, crackers and vitamin therapy 
are given. Supervised games and ac- 
tivities continue until 11:30. A hot, 
balanced meal from the cafeteria is 
served at noon. Nap time is immedi- 
ately after lunch. The children rest 
on individual cots until 2:30. Then 
they dress or are dressed, have a fruit 
snack and again have supervised ac- 
tivity until their mothers call for them 
at 3:45. 

There are about twenty-five chil- 
dren now attending this nursery. 
They are supervised by four women 
whose sole assignment is taking care 
of the nursery. The nursery is com- 
posed of four rooms—the dispensary, 
lunch room, play room and a dormi- 
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tory. The writer had the occasion to 
visit the plant recently and saw the 
children asleep in the dormitory. 

Our federal labor unions in Ohio 
vary in age from fifty years to a few 
weeks. The Suspender Workers Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 8144 is the 
oldest in the state. 

Much progress has been made with 
the Optical Workers in the prescrip- 
tion grinding and dispensing end of 
this industry. Scarcely a month goes 
by without some new shop being or- 
ganized within the ranks of the Opti- 
cal Workers. The workers in this 
field in the Cleveland area are receiv- 
ing among the highest wages paid in 
their industry today. In addition to 
high wages, they have many other 
benefits, such as guaranteed work- 
week, insurance, weekly sick benefits, 
and hospital and surgical benefits 
(which not only cover the employe 
but members of his family as well). 


oOo” is the heart of the match in- 
dustry. We have two large 
match plants in Ohio. The workers 
employed in both are organized into 
federal labor unions. The production 
from these two plants would repre- 
sent approximately 50 per cent of the 
matches made in this country. In 
fact, to the best of our knowledge, the 
Ohio Match Company at Wadsworth, 
Ohio, is the largest match plant in 
the world. It employs some 1,500 
employes. The wages paid in this 
plant are the highest in the match in- 
dustry and the relationship between 
management and the union’s officers 
and members is the finest. 

The Retail Clerks International Un- 
ion has for many years represented 
the employes in the food stores in the 
northern part of Ohio. Until recently, 
however, it has not had too much suc- 
cess with the large department stores 
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in Cleveland. At the present time the 
R.C.I.A. is conducting an all-out ca:n- 
paign to bring into its ranks the s-v- 
eral thousand salespeople employ ed 
in the department stores. This is one 
of the biggest organizing drives now 
taking place in Ohio. 

There is every indication of suc- 
cess in this endeavor. The campaign 
is being waged in a vigorous and in- 
telligent manner. All of the resources 
of the American Federation of Labor 
movement in the city of Cleveland 
have been thrown behind this cam- 
paign of the Retail Clerks. 

In addition to the normal organiz- 
ing and servicing activities, the labor 
movement in the Cleveland area has 
taken a very active part in civic 
affairs. The American Federation of 
Labor is well represented on various 
committees of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, the Cleveland Church Fed- 
eration, the Cleveland Public Library 
Board, Western Reserve University 
and many other civic bodies and in- 
stitutions. 

In Columbus, the capital of the 
state, through the joint sponsorship 
of the Columbus Federation of Labor 
and the American Federation of La- 
bor, an intensive organizing cam- 
paign is currently being conducted 
among the state employes. These 
people are becoming members of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employes. The or- 
ganizing drive in Columbus is not 
confined to the state employes. It 
touches all branches of labor in that 
important community. 

Whatever success the American 
Federation of Labor has enjoyed in 
Ohio up to now and will enjoy in the 
future must be credited to the splen- 
did cooperation and support given 
at all times by the officers and mem- 
bers of the 2,000 locals in the state. 


orthy cause. 
ill give it 
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1HE Americar labor movement 

generally has until recent years 

limped along painfully and far 
behind in the making of documentary 
films. But business has acted. 

The National Association of Man- 
ufacturers alone claims that in the 
last ten years it has screened its 
views before 173,000,000 people, 
while both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations have merely made 
some weak beginnings in the film 
field. But let me tell you about the 
small beginnings that I know best. 

Away back in 1934 the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Un- 
ion, then in process of rebirth and 
rapid growth, endeavored, in “March- 
ing On,” to put the record of its past 
struggles into a motion picture. That 
was an eighty-minute job telling the 
union’s history largely by sections of 
old newsreels. 

Other attempts in those days in- 
cluded the recording of strikes and 
outings. First the members turned 
out in numbers to make the movie 
and then, of course, they came to see 
how they looked when the movie was 
shown. For the most part, those films 
were short-lived family jokes, made 
by amateurs and interesting only to 
the participants. 


_ pamphlet “The Eye Route” was 
issued in 1938 by the I.L.C.W.U. 
Educational Department to summa- 
rize the visual aids available in work- 
ers education. This described picto- 
tial books and magazines, film strips, 


films and posters. It gave practical 
advice on how to make film strips and 
described a number of popular movies 
which also had social significance. 

A series of film strips was made 
which appropriately ranged from Eve 
in her fig leaf to the latest dress model. 
A mimeographed teacher’s text was 
supplied with each and, with film 
strip, cost only fifty cents to $1. The 
items in the series were “Women’s 
Wear Down the Ages,” “Tools and 
Shops of the Garment Industry” and 
“The Union of the Garment Work- 
ers,” the last in four sections entitled 
“Union History,” “Union at Work,” 
“Union at Play” and “Educational 
and Cultural Activities.” Later we 
made a film strip, “You and Your Un- 
ion,” for use in courses for new mem- 
bers, which utilized line drawings. 

The same need to introduce new 
members to their rights and responsi- 
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How One Union 
Uses Films 


By MARK STARR 


bilities induced Local 91 to make 
“Our Union—Local 91,” a twenty- 
eight-minute effort in kodachrome. 
This is still in wide use not only by 
I.L.G.W.U. locals but also in other 
unions in the United States and 
abroad. Prints were used in Ger- 
many by our military government. 
The New Zealand and Japanese labor 
movements have also been supplied 
with prints. 

The I.L.G.W.U. Educational De- 
partment set up a film library to en- 
courage its locals to use films and to 
get projectors of their own. A mod- 
est beginning was made with the pur- 
chase of thirty films. The prints most 
used were “What’s in a Dress?” (U.S. 
Department of Labor) and “Fashion 
Means Business.” 

The small film library was set up 
in September, 1948. To the middle 
of November, 1950, there had been a 
total of 509 film showings, 335 of 
which were made by our own locals. 
The most widely used film was “Our 
Union—Local 91,” which was used 
119 times. The next in popularity 
was “Fashion Means Business,” which 
deals with the origination of a new 
fashion and follows the dress through 
to the final consumer (ninety-eight 
showings). “The House I Live In,” 
in which Frank Sinatra sings, was 
used on thirty-eight occasions. “Pov- 
erty in the Valley of Plenty,” which 
shows the lockout of the DiGiorgio 
strikers in California, was shown 
twenty-three times. The kids’ story 
on the value of cooperation, the ani- 


mated cartoon “Goolibah Tree,” was 


used twenty times and “Human Re- 
production” sixteen times. All of the 
films in our library have been used 
on one or more occasions. 

The films have been particularly 
useful to show to visiting groups. 
“Our Union—Local 91” has achieved 
an international circulation by its use 
in Germany and in Austria. Some 
locals, too isolated and small to set up 
classes or to get outside speakers, 
have used the films with great success 
in their local union meetings. 


Oo" teachers and educational direc- 

tors have made increasing use of 
movies to start discussions. In courses 
on marriage and parenthood and in 
other courses dealing with the per- 
sonal problems of our members, we 
have found films extremely useful. 
“Human Reproduction,” “The Feeling 
of Rejection” and other such films 
were used to supplement effectively 
the usual lectures. 

Strike meetings continued to thrill 
to the old-time “Millions of Us,” made 
in 1935, which tells the story of how 
a would-be scab was converted to 
labor solidarity. In Michigan during 
a strike films were run daily to sus- 
tain morale. 

Special attempts were made in other 
film programs to get a closeup on the 
problems of wage-earners in other 
countries. The British documentaries 
dealing with war, campaigns for blood 
bank collections, civilian defense, Red 
Cross appeals, health and safety cam- 
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paigns—all were popular in our 
classes and lectures. This use of mov- 
ies by the union is being continued 
and expanded as the supply of suit- 
able and improved films increases. 


HE film activity of the 1.L.G.W.U. 

found its peak in the production 
of “With These Hands.” This fifty- 
five-minute motion picture was pro- 
duced to celebrate the fiftieth birthday 
of the Garment Workers. 

Professionals were employed from 
the writing of the script to the acting 
and filming of the scenes, to the cut- 
ting room and to the distribution of 
the finished product. The film had its 
premiere at the union’s Atlantic City 
convention last May. It ran success- 
fully on Broadway as well as in neigh- 
borhood theaters. 

In Pennsylvania, New England and 
the South, “With These Hands” has 
been widely used by the I.L.G.W.U., 
by other union groups and by educa- 
tional agencies. We have used it suc- 
cessfully with foreign groups visiting 
the United States under the Marshall 
Plan. Restless youngsters, coming 
into union headquarters in school 
groups, cease to wriggle when they 
see the early sweatshops, the Triangle 
fire and the way collective bargaining 
operates. 

In the United States the basic sym- 
pathy is with the man who makes 
good on his own and who has to work 
for his living rather than with the 
much-married offspring of tycoons or 
the examples of dynastic nepotism 
whose names appear increasingly in 
business and industry. More movies 
based on the recognition of this in- 
stinctive sympathy with the man who 
makes good, without reference to his 
choice of parents, would strengthen 
the appeal of Hollywood’s products. 

Our foreign visitors, who have en- 
joyed “With These Hands” as a union 
story translated into the international 
language of motion pictures, have 
compared this film very favorably 
with the Hollywood exports. 

We anticipate that many school, 
church and adult groups will use 
“With These Hands.” There is no 
shortage of material, including films, 
provided by management for use in 
the schools. Fair play suggests that 
labor also be heard in the light of ap- 
proved educational traditions. 

Vocational teachers often find their 
pupils infected by snobbery and 
believing that manual work has less 
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importance and dignity than mental 
work. “With These Hands” is a most 
effective antidote for this misconcep- 
tion. The history teacher can find no 
more vivid and striking presentation 
of the bad old days of the sweatshop 
than is given in this movie. The facts 
upon which the film is based can be 
verified in every detail. 

All too often American trade unions 
have been pictured as “revolutionary” 
or “subversive.” “With These Hands” 
shows the successful struggle of a un- 
ion in self-education and self-protec- 
tion against Communist infiltration. 

Industrial relations no longer sound 
a faraway, abstract affair when man- 
agement and labor are seen as human 
beings with lots of personal interest 
and appropriate wisecracks. “With 
These Hands” shows collective bar- 
gaining in operation, with prices be- 
ing fixed in the shop and the dispute 


reaching final adjudication by the 
impartial chairman, jointly paid by 
management and labor, who gives the 
final judgment upon all matter: of 
interpretation in the agreement. 

In recent years many unions have 
developed extensive welfare programs 
—union clinics, holiday homes, old- 
age retirement plans. “With These 
Hands” for the first time does justice 
to these programs as it shows the life 
of the main character, Brody. 

This film touches every division of 
the social studies—civics, economics, 
industrial relations, labor problems 
and history. While a documentary in 
the sense that not a fact of history is 
falsified, “With These Hands” has 
laughter, tears, heartbreak and suc- 
cess, too. 

Let it be hoped that this motion pic. 
ture of a new kind will lead to many 
more such union-sponsored films. 


a ee 


Pat Gorman Is Honored 


To Patrick E. Gorman (right), secretary-treasurer of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen, William Green in the above picture is presenting 
the “Torch of Hope” award in recognition of Mr. Gorman’s notable services to 
his union, the labor movement at large and the welfare of the nation. The presenta- 
tion took place in New York City on February 26 at a testimonial dinner in honor 


of the veteran leader of the Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 


The major 


address at the dinner, attended by 1,400 trade union officials and industry repre 


sentatives, was delivered by Mr. Green. 


Mr. Gorman presented a check for $50,000, raised by his union, to the City of 


Hope, non-sectarian medical center in California. 


The money will be used #0 


build a pavilion for workers who become ill of tuberculosis or cancer of the lung. 

“Labor in America is not concerned solely with wages, hours and working col 
ditions,” Mr. Gorman said. “Labor recognizes its responsibility to the community: 
That is why we support wholeheartedly every humanitarian endeavor in the nation. 
Se RRR SL ee: emma mace: Te 
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dle of the [rade \ ecretariats 


By OMER BECU 


General Secretary, International Transport Workers Federation 


HE problem of the relations 

which should exist between the 

international trade secretariats 
and the trade union international is 
by no means a new one. It was a 
matter of constant and sometimes 
heated discussion from the time when 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions was reconstituted in 1919, fol- 
lowing the First World War, until the 
outbreak of the Second World War 
made it necessary to put it tempo- 
rarily on the shelf. 

It was promptly taken down again 
when the war ended—in fact, when 
the world trade union conference in 
London in February of 1945 was 
seized with proposals involving the 
integration of the trade secretariats 
in the still nominally existing Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. 
Htiherto they had been completely au- 
tonomous bodies, though maintaining 
friendly relations and cooperating 
more or less closely with the I.F.T.U. 

These proposals received scant at- 
tention—outside of committee—at 
the world trade union conference but 
were considered by the Administra- 
tive Committee which the conference 
appointed to prépare a further con- 
ference that was to be prelude to a 
world trade union congress at which 
a new trade union international was 
to be set up. This committee, on 
which the international trade secre- 
lariats were given one representative 
—J. H. Oldenbroek, then general sec- 
retary of the International Transport 
Workers Federation and now holding 
the same office in the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
—was given the further task of draft- 
ing a constitution for the new inter- 
national. 

In spite of the opposition of Mr. 
Oldenhroek, the Administrative Com- 
mittee produced a draft constitution 
which provided for setting up within 
the new international of “trade de- 
partments” which would, in effect, be 
rivals »f the international trade secre- 
tariats unless the latter could be in- 
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duced to sink their identity and be 
merged in the new body. 

This provision was actually em- 
bodied in the constitution adopted by 
the congress which established the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
in October, 1945. It did not seem to 
occur to the delegates that they were 
endeavoring-to legislate out of exist- 
ence, willy-nilly, a number of com- 
pletely independent international or- 
ganizations, some of which had many 
decades of valuable service to the 


MR. BECU 


trade union movement behind them. 
A sop was thrown to the trade secre- 
tariats in the form of an undertaking 
by the congress that negotiations 
would be arranged with them. 

In the negotiations which followed, 
an attempt was made to bludgeon the 
international trade secretariats into 
complete subservience, but this 
proved not to be so easy, as they were 
insistent on preserving a measure of 
autonomy. And their insistence grew 
stronger when, as time went on, it be- 
came obvious that the W.F.T.U. was 
to be a tool of a particular political 
party. Finally, in September, 1948, 
the trade secretariats came to the con- 


clusion that it was no use continuing 
the negotiations. Four months later, 
on January 17, 1949, the British 
Trades Union Congress, the Ameri- 
can Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the Dutch Federation of 
Trade Unions, soon followed by many 
others, withdrew from the W.F.T.U., 
which became as a result a pxrely 
Communist organization. 

Since the establishment of the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, international trade un- 
ion relations have been a good deal 
happier. The first congress of the 
I.C.F.T.U., in December, 1949, wisely 
adopted a more broad-minded and 
flexible attitude, passing a resolution 
authorizing the Executive Board “to 
enter into early consultation with the 
I.T.S. with a view to concluding such 
arrangements as will insure the most 
effective collaboration and reciprocal 
representation on a consultative basis 
* * * and the conclusion of arrange- 
ments for mutual assistance in the 
field of trade union organization.” 

This has brought a ready response 
from the. international trade secre- 
tariats, all of which have always been 
most anxious for close cooperation 
between the two sections of what is, 
after all, the same trade union move- 
ment. 

The trade secretariats have been as- 
sociated with the I.C.F.T.U. from its 
inception. Three of their representa- 
tives attended the international trade 
union conference, held at Geneva in 
June of 1949, at which it was decided 
to found it, and they were represented 
by J. H. Oldenbroek on the prepara- 
tory committee charged with the 
drafting of a constitution and pro- 
gram for a new “international trade 
union organization which will em- 
brace all free and democratic trade 
union organizations and aim at the 
closest possible consultation and co- 
operation with the international trade 
secretariats.” 

On their part the international 
trade secretariats, meeting in confer- 
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ence in Paris on November 8 and 9, 
1949, welcomed the proposal to set up 
a new trade union international and 
placed on record their desire to sup- 
port it and “enter into close and 
friendly relations with it.” 

Fifteen of them were represented 
at the free world labor conference 
which met in London on November 
28, 1949, and founded on December 
7 the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 

Since there was clearly good will 
on both sides, it has not taken long 
to reach agreement on the machinery 
of cooperation. Immediately follow- 
ing the constitution of the I.C.F.T.U. 
the coordinating committee of the in- 
ternational trade secretariats met in 
London—on December 8—and ap- 
pointed a delegation of five persons to 
enter into relations with the I.C.F.T.U. 
at the earliest opportunity. (This co- 
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ordinating committee is a committee 
of nine persons, appointed in March, 
1949, for the purpose of “regular con- 
sultations on matters of common in- 
terest to the international trade secre- 
tariats.”) This delegation on March 
17, 1950, met the emergency com- 
mittee of the I.C.F.T.U. in Brussels 
and later two of its members attended 
a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the I.C.F.T.U. on May 26 and 27. 

As a result of these meetings and 
negotiations certain principles have 
emerged and the bases of the ma- 
chinery of cooperation have been laid 
down. The I.C.F.T.U. and the I.T.S. 
have recognized that they are two 
parts of one and the same interna- 
tional trade union movement. This 
implies acceptance by the I.T.S. of 
the general policy evolved by the 
I.C.F.T.U., but on the other hand the 
I.C.F.T.U. recognizes the autonomy 
of the secretariats and their right to 
deal unfettered with their own special 
problems. The two sides will cooper- 
ate in all matters of common interest. 

For purposes of collective represen- 
tation of the trade secretariats the 
I.C.F.T.U. will recognize the coordi- 
nating committee, but this will not 
debar the I.C.F.T.U. from having di- 
rect relations with any or all secre- 
tariats. The coordinating committee 
of the I.T.S. is to be represented, in 
a consultative capacity, on the gov- 
erning bodies of the 1.C.F.T.U.—by 
one representative at Emergency Com- 
mittee and two at Executive Board 
meetings during the discussion of 
matters directly or indirectly affect- 
ing the I.T.S. and by five representa- 
tives at meetings of its General Coun- 
cil. To meetings of the latter the 
I.C.F.T.U. will also invite each I.T.S. 
individually. At congresses of the 
I.C.F.T.U. individual international 
trade secretariats will be represented 
on the basis of one delegate for those 
having up to 1,000,000 members, two 
for those having 2.000.000 to 3,000.- 
000 and three for those with over 
3.000.000. In return the I.C.F.T.U. 
will be invited to all congresses and 
conferences of the I.T.S. and to meet- 
ings of the coordinating committee, 
but not to meetings of the governing 
bodies of the I.T.S. 

For the purpose of dealing with 
matters of major importance, includ- 
ing serious divergences of opinion on 
questions of common concern, ar- 
rangements will be made to set up a 
joint council composed of the mem- 


bers of the coordinating committ:e 
and representatives of the I.C.F.T.U. 
The I.C.F.T.U. has also announced its 
intention to appoint an officer whose 
special task it will be to maintain re- 
lations with the trade secretariats. 

This opens a new chapter in the 
relations of the international trade 
secretariats with the trade union in- 
ternational. It is now necessary to 
make up for lost time, for a lot of 
time has been lost. Cooperation be- 
fore the war was never very good, for 
it was never properly organized. Dur. 
ing the war the international trade 
union organizations largely remained 
dormant, for obvious reasons. A 
notable exception was the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers Federation, 
which found a fruitful field of activi- 
ties in connection with the war itself, 
and which was therefore in a position 
to tackle postwar problems as soon 
as the war ended. But most of the 
secretariats, and even the I.F.T.U. it- 
self, could do little or nothing, and 
what they could do was mostly of a 
preparatory nature. 

When the war ended there was fur- 
ther delay in getting the international 
trade union movement into its stride. 
The constitution of the W.F.T.U. and 
its attempts to swallow the interna- 
tional trade secretariats lock, stock 
and barrel proved to be a hindrance 
rather than a help to international 
trade union work, owing to the ele- 
ment of uncertainty it introduced into 
the situation. The international trade 
secretariats were generally hoping for 
the establishment of good and profit- 
able relations, and some of them, ex- 
pecting that the trade departments of 
the W.F.T.U. would be set up as 
planned, adopted a waiting attitude. 

Some secretariats, however, the 
International Transport Workers Fed- 
eration among them, had _ serious 
doubts as to whether such a heavy 
piece of machinery as the W.F.T.U. 
proposed to build up—largely 
manned, as it was, by people with 
little or no experience in international 
trade union work—would function 
smoothly. They felt that before scrap- 
ping the machinery they had so labor- 
iously built up and becoming inte- 
grated in the W.F.T.U., it would be 
well to make sure that the makeup of 
that body was such as would enable 
it to achieve its avowed objects. And 
right from the beginning there was 4 
feeling, which rapidly grew stronger 


as the W.F.T.U. developed its activi- 
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ties, that that organization was not 
quite so non-political as it pretended 
to be. 

And so four years’ time was lost. 
Perhaps not lost entirely, because the 
somewhat forceful tactics employed 
by the W.F.T.U. brought the interna- 
tional trade secretariats closer to- 
gether and led them to set up a ma- 
chinery for mutual consultation and 
cooperation—first a liaison commit- 
tee and later the present coordinating 
committee. 

There has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding as to the nature and 
purposes of this latter committee, and 
| should like to take this opportunity 
of saying, as one who has been asso- 
ciated with it from the beginning, 
that never at any time, in the course 
of discussions between the interna- 
tional trade secretariats during the 
past five years, has there been any 
discussion or question of the secre- 
tariats setting up a body that would 
encroach in the slightest degree upon 
the jurisdiction or prerogatives of the 
trade union international. To begin 
with, the cooperation between the sec- 
retariats was partly defensive; later 
it was continued because it was found 
to be useful in other directions also. 

Now that the I.C.F.T.U. has been 
brought into the picture I believe we 
may look forward to a rapid advance 


of the international trade union move- 
ment, for as the agreement between 
the I.C.F.T.U. and the international 
trade secretariats points out, they 
form together one single international 
movement. The 20,000,000 members 
of the international trade secretariats 
are mostly included in the 50,000,000 
of the I.C.F.T.U. Most of the national 
trade union centers belonging to the 
latter have member organizations in 
some of the secretariats. 

It is true that there are gaps, but 
to fill them is largely the purpose of 
the cooperation that has now been 
established. 

There is ample scope for that co- 
operation. There are still millions 
upon millions of workers in the world 
—even this side of the Iron Curtain— 
who are not organized, or who are 
only imperfectly organized, and who 
need the support and encouragement 
of the international trade union 
movement. 

There are plans for the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the international trade 
secretariats to cooperate in setting up 
regional offices in different parts of 
the world that will facilitate this work. 
Some of the international trade union 
organizations have relations with 
countries which others have not yet 
touched; they can help the others to 


Apprenticeship 


(Continued from Page 18) 


prentice and by a representative of 
his employer and/or a joint labor- 
management apprenticeship commit- 
tee where such a committee has been 
established. 

The classroom instruction, supple- 
menting the on-the-job training, gives 
each apprentice a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the theoretical aspects 
of his work. This related instruc- 
tion, which is usually provided by 
local public vocational schools, is one 
of the fundamental features of ap- 
prenticeship which have been de- 
veloped and accepted as standard 
practice in every trade. Most ap- 
prenticeship systems require appren- 
tices to spend at least four hours a 
week at these classes, or approximate- 
ly 141 hours a year, during each 


year of their entire term of appren-’ 


ticesh ip. 


Included in this school instruction 
are m 'thematics, draftsmanship, blue- 
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print reading, physics and the other 
sciences which relate to the trade the 
youth intends to enter. In addition, 
the apprentice studies such subjects as 
labor and safety laws and regula- 
tions, workmen’s compensation and 
industrial relations and not infre- 
quently the historical and economic 
background of the industry for which 
he is being trained. 

There are two kinds of appren- 
ticeship programs, individual plant 
and area-wide. An area-wide pro- 
gram is established in a city or larger 
area in which employers throughout 
the area participate. Usually in the 
latter type of program an apprentice 
is indeatured to an area joint man- 
agement-labor committee which di- 
rects the program, instead of to his 
employer. The committee arranges 
for the apprentice’s employment by 
a participating company and may, if 
agreeable to that company, transfer 





Rowdies Not Wanted 


Forty years ago the official jour- 
nal of the Bricklayers International 
Union published an editorial which 
said in part: 

“The time has come when the 
user of vile, filthy language and the 
man who resorts to ieadee con- 
duct in the regular meetings of the 
trade union must go. 

“We have known of foremen over 
bricklayers being debarred from 
acting as such for one year by cer- 
tain unions of our craft because of 
brutal conduct in the handling of 
the men under them. 

“Why not apply some of this 
medicine to members who use bru- 
tality and indulge in vile language 
in addressing the officers and mem- 
bers of unions and who, by their 
low, mean and insulting conduct, 
drive from attendance at the meet- 
ings the good-thinking and con- 
servative members of the union?" 











find a footing there, too. The inter- 
national trade union movement has 
been able to make its influence felt in 
many of the different official interna- 
tional bodies that the war and its 
consequences have called into being; 
there is also room for cooperation 
and coordination in this direction. 

Of work there is enough to be done. 
There is good reason to believe that 
the friendly and helpful relations that 
have now been established will en- 
able it to be done effectively. 


him when advisable to another com- 
pany. 

This procedure assures an appren- 
tice experience in every kind of work 
performed by all-around skilled 
workers in a trade and also assures 
him of continuous employment until 
he completes his apprenticeship. In 
nearly all the area-wide programs in 
the construction trades and also ‘in 
many of the metal-working trades, 
apprentices are indentured to an area 
committee. 

A large proportion of the programs 
throughout American industry, in- 
cluding those established in indi- 
vidual plants and those operating on 
an area-wide basis, are under the 
direction of joint management-labor 
committees. There are over 7,000 
local joint apprenticeship committees 
now established. 

In setting up and conducting ap- 
prenticeship programs, employers 
and labor have the assistance of field 
representatives of the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship of the Department of 
Labor and of state apprenticeship. 
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agencies. The importance of appren- 
ticeship in the development of skilled 
manpower has been stressed many 
times by Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

“If we are to be as strong and 
as well prepared for production,” 
Mr. Tobin says, “as we are in a mili- 
tary sense, then we must aim high 
in our training of apprentices.” 

At all times—in peace or war— 
apprenticeship is an integral part of 
our economic system. The founda- 
tion of America’s industrial achieve- 
ments is our supply of skilled workers. 


Postal Salaries 
From The Union Postal Clerk 


Among the first bills introduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress was a proposal for 
increased salaries for all postal employes. 
Upon one thing nearly everyone is agreed. 
Postal employes are entitled to substantial 
increases. 

Prices of necessities have risen more and 
with greater rapidity than at any time in 
history. The postal employe, whose rate of 
compensation is determined and can be de- 
termined only by Congress, again finds him- 
self obliged to forego not merely comforts 
but some of the things necessary to a decent 
American standard of living. He is entitled 
to fair consideration of his status and the 
adjustment upward in his compensation 
that conditions justify. 

Such adjustments, we have found by bit- 
ter experience, do not come merely because 
they are justified. It takes a great deal of 
persuasion, argument and entreaty to secure 
the necessary action. 


Sport and Greed 


From Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes’ Journal 

Some critics might raise the cry that a 
union journal has no business invading the 
field of sports, but the plain fact is that 
most professional sports are supported by 
the dollars of working men and women, a 
vast number of them union members. 

Personal greed and gross _ indifference 
to the public interest are combining to 
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It is through apprenticeship as con- 
ducted under modern methods that 
young men entering the trades be- 
come proficient in the skills required 
for craftsmanship. Youths who are 
employed as apprentices have made 
their first step toward a career which 
will net them lifelong returns. 

The work and experience of ap- 
prentices on the job and in the class- 
room are of immeasurable value to 
them not only in mastering the skills 
of a trade but in learning to shoulder 
the responsibilities they must even- 
tually assume as workers and leaders. 


make this the decade of decay for sports. 

Sports events are the leading form of 
entertainment for American working men 
and women. The people are entitled to 
clean sports, sensibly and honestly con- 
ducted. As the fans who pay the bills, they 
also expect their interests and desires to be 


Boeckler Dies 


Free trade unionists the world over 
are mourning the death of Hans Boeck- 
ler, president of the German Trade Un- 


ion Federation. Herr Boeckler, one of 
the grand old men of democratic trade 
unionism, died February 17. He was 77. 

The German labor executive was pres- 
ident of the combined trade unions of 
the British zone after the fall of the 
Nazi regime. In 1949 he became presi- 
dent of the newly formed German Trade 
Union Federation. 

Herr Boeckler had a large share in 
the recent successful fight of German 
trade unionists for passage of the Co- 
determination Law, giving labor an 
equal share with the employers in the 
management of heavy industry. He was 
a real fighter, a man of courage, integ- 
rity and vision. 

Nearly 2,000 persons attended the fu- 
neral at Cologne, including representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the I.C.F.T.U. 

American labor extends its sympathy 
to the anti-Nazi, anti-Communist trade 
unionists of Western Germany. 


This broad conception of app en. 
tice training is stressed in an ar icle 
by Harvey A. Harris which appe: red 
in The Painter and Decorator. 

“All of life’s lessons,” Mr. Hicris 
states, “are learned partly through 
participation and partly through siudy 
and thought. The procedure i: as 
old as the race itself. * * * 

“Apprenticeship brings together 
the three important elements—the 
employer, the student and the school, 
* * * In modern apprenticeship we 
have the determined effort to provide 
training and education.” 


respected by the men who are making a 
considerable fortune from the ventures. 
Unless those responsible for promoting 
sports competition act soon to clean their 
houses, it is not unlikely that the fans will 
demand action the only way they know 
how—through their government. 


THE LATE HANS BOECKLER 
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Lébow NEWS BRIEFS 


pLocal 391, Meat Cutters, announces 
that Schwartzman Packing Company 
employes in Albuquerque, N. M., will 
receive an increase of 11 cents an 
hour and six paid holidays under 
anew contract. With this new wage 
hike the employes have received a 
total of 50 cents an hour in increases 
since they were organized a year ago. 


bMembers of the Printing Pressmen 
employed by the Union Cooperative 
Publishing Company in Kenosha, 
Wis., have gained a 12-cent hourly 
pay boost retroactive to last October 
and will receive an additional 12 cents 
when the company’s new rotary press 
goes into operation. 


bHigher wages will be received by 
more than 300 employes of major tav- 
erns in San Diego, Calif., during the 
present year as the result of a new 
agreement obtained by Local 402, 
Cooks and Waitresses, and Local 500, 
Waiters and Bartenders. 


'The Theatrical Stage Employes at 
Lima, Ohio, have obtained a 15-cent 
hourly raise and a cost-of-living ad- 
justment clause in a new agreement 
with the Majestic Theater. 


bLocal 1, Operating Engineers, has ob- 
tained a 12-cent hourly wage raise 
and other benefits for employes it 
represented at the Armour Packing 
Company, Denver, Colo. 


New pay increases have been won by 
3,000 workers represented by the 
Teamsters who are employed by a 
group of food processing and canning 
firms in Portland, Ore. 


bA wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
has been won by Lodge 34, Machin- 
ists, at the Kenosha Tool and Engi- 
neering Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


bLocal 23. Jewelry Workers, has ob- 
tained a 15-cent increase through ne- 
gotitations with the Manufacturing 
Jewele:: Association in Los Angeles. 


Feder:1 Labor Union 22560, Vin- 
cennes. Ind., has won a 121%-cent 
hourl, ay increase in a contract with 


the Bl. -kford Glass Company. 
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George P. Delaney (fourth from left), A. F. of L. international 
representative, holds forth at an 1.L.O. building trades parley 


>A three-week strike on the Salt River 
power and irrigation project has 
brought wage increases of 844 to 32 
cents an hour for 1,200 members of 
the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 


ers in the Phoenix, Ariz., area. 


bLocal 648, Retail Clerks, has gained 
for its members employed in San 
Francisco food and delicatessen stores 
a $70 weekly minimum wage, the re- 
sult of a $5 across-the-board interim 
cost-of-living increase. 


>The United Wallpaper Craftsmen, 
A. F. of L., have secured wage in- 
creases of 121%4 cents an hour for 
6,000 workers in twenty-three cities 
under a new contract signed recently. 


bLocal 454, Retail Clerks, has signed 
a two-year contract with the Denver 
Dry Goods Company which gives sales 
employes of that company pay boosts 
ranging from $2.50 to $4 a week. 


PLocal 298, Teamsters, and Inter- 
state Metal Products Company, Mich- 
igan City, Ind., have agreed on a 
wage increase of 10 cents per hour. 


bLocal 16 of the Tobacco Workers 
has secured an 8-cent hourly wage 
increase for the workers at the Philip 
Morris factory in Louisville, Ky. 


>Local 93, Laborers, has won a 9-cent 
hourly increase for members employ- 
ed in the San Antonio, Texas, area. 


Eric Johnston gives a big welcome to Dave Beck, vice-president of 
Teamsters, calling on industry problems. Employer man at right 
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Officers of South Carolina auxiliary of the Postoffice Clerks. 
Mrs. W. S. Hatchett (center) of Spartanburg is the president 


PLocal 2680, United Textile Workers, 
has gained a 10-cent hourly pay raise 
for members employed at the R. C. 
Harvey Company, Waltham, Mass. 


bLocal 282, Paper Makers, has won 
a 10-cent hourly wage raise for em- 
ployes of the National Metal Edge 
Box Company, Philadelphia. 


bLocal 24, Retail Clerks, has obtained 
wage hikes ranging from $2.50 to $5 
a week for employes of Montgomery 


Ward at Pueblo, Colo. 


bLocal 14, Office Employes, has won 
a $3 weekly wage raise for white- 
collar workers employed by the 
American Ice Company, Philadelphia. 


» nett 


ooo 


bLocal 44, Lathers, has won a 10- 
cent hourly wage boost in a contract 
negotiated with the Associated Build- 
ing Contractors, Evansville, Ind. 


bLocal 56, Meat, Cannery and Farm 
Workers, has secured a package in- 
crease for employes of the Venice 


Maid Company, Vineland, N. J. 


bLocal 1504, Electrical Workers, has 
won wage increases of 9 to 15 cents 
an hour for 4,000 workers of Western 
Electric Co. in Indianapolis, Ind. 


bLocal 1664, Electrical Workers, has 
won a 10-cent hourly wage increase 
for members employed at the Dinion- 


Coil Company, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y. 


Laundry Workers’ first pact with F. Means Laundry at Decatur, 
Ill., has been obtained. Photo shows negotiators for the union 
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>The United Brotherhood of Cai pen. 
ters and Joiners has secured pay 
boosts ranging from 8 to 15 cents an 
hour for 160 workers at the Pierce 
Williams Company, Jonesboro, Ark. 


>Local 833, Teamsters, has been chos. 
en as bargaining agent for 1,200 
workers employed by members of the 
Hood River Apple Growers Associa. 
tion, Hood River, Oreg. 


bLocal 16, Typographical Union, has 
won a wage increase in an agreement 
with the Chicago Newspaper Publish. 
ers Association covering the five 
major dailies in the city. 


bFederal Labor Union 22590, Ken. 
dallville, Ind., has won an hourly 
wage raise of 10 cents in an agree. 
ment covering its members at the 
Waters Portman Wheel Company. 


bLocal 15, International Chemical 
Workers Union, has secured an hour. 
ly wage boost of 10 cents in a con- 
tract with the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
plant at Clarksville, Ind. 


bLocals 45, 49 and 87, Operative Pot- 
ters, have obtained a 10-cent hourly 
wage raise in a new contract signed 
recently with the Trenton Potteries 
Company, Trenton, N. J. 


bLocal 1403, Retail Clerks Interna. 
tional Association, has gained a wage 
boost for sales employes of the J. C. 
Penney Company at Racine, Wis. 


bLocal 362, Carpenters, has won a 
15-cent hourly wage hike in an accord 
reached with the Allied Contractors 
Association of Pueblo, Colo. 


bLocal 199, Meat and Poultry Work- 
ers, has won a 714-cent hourly wage 
hike for employes of Libby, McNeil 
and Libby at Houston, Del. 


bLocal 369, Pulp Workers, and Local 
67, Paper Makers, have procured 4 
12-cent hourly package at Rushmore 
Paper Mills, Natural Dam, N. Y. 


>Local 19388, Aluminum and Tinfail 
Workers, has gained a 10 per cent 
boost in wage rates at the Reynolds 
Metals Company in Louisville. 


>The Optical Workers at Topeke, 
Kans., have won an hourly wage raise 
of 10 cents in a new contract wi 
the American Optical Company. 
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Union Industries Show plans join Ray Leheney of Label Trades and Defense Secretary Marshall 


bFederal Labor Union 22195 and the 
Metals Refining Company of Ham- 
mond, Ind., have agreed on a wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour for all 
employes who have more than six 
months of service with the company. 


bLocal 8 of the Grain Millers has se- 
cured a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour in a contract negotiated with 
the MFA Cooperative Grain and Feed 
Company located at St. Joseph, Mo. 


bLocal 547, Paper Makers, has termi- 
nated its walkout at the Common- 
wealth Supplies Company, Amesbury, 
Mass., after winning a new contract 
which provides a union shop and a 
15-cent increase. 


bLocal 652, Blacksmiths and Drop 
Forgers, has signed an agreement 
with the Snap-On Tool Corporation, 
Kenosha, Wis., which grants an 8- 
to 10-cent hourly increase in wages. 


Teachers hold a parley in Washington on federal aid to education. 
Among speakers was John Eklund (circle), A. F. of T. president 
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bLocal 189, Building Service Em- 
ployes, has won the right to repre- 
sent Walgreen drug store porters of 
the Chicago area, 181 to 13. 


>Local 993, Teamsters, has obtained 
a raise through negotiations with the 
Pepsi-Cola Company in St. Paul and 
will get an additional boost May 1. 





WHAT THEY SAY 


Daniel J. Tobin, president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters— 

Let us always re- 

member that, for 

every suffering 

we endure, there 

is a blessing in 

disguise. The ele- 

ments may be 

clouded and blus- 

tery today, but 

the sun will shine 
tomorrow or some other day. And so 
it is with life. We must take the bad 
with the good because there is an Un- 
seen Power that regulates our lives. 
All we can do is to try to do the best 
we can and pray for strength and 
courage and determination that we 
may improve our lives. One of the 
improvements all of us can make is to 
try to overcome arguments and ill 
feelings among ourselves as officers 
or members of our unions. Some- 
times there arise within a jeint coun- 
cil or within a local union certain 
jealousies, which increase in intensity 
and burn up the better judgment of 
those accursed with the disease. I 
have always recognized jealousy as a 
mental disease. And the doctors now 
claim that alcoholism is a pitiful dis- 
ease. Both do evil to men and both 
are seriously dangerous. There is no 
need of any one of us being jealous 
of the success of the other fellow. 
Within our great organization there 
is honor enough for all. We can’t all 
be top officers. Someone has to be at 
the head not only of the locals but of 
the joint councils and the interna- 
tional union. But down among the 
membership there are just as good 
men very often as there are at the 
top. The field for advancement for 
each one of us is beyond measure- 
ment, but even more important than 
advancement is the secret happiness 
of going home at night knowing that 
you have not knowingly or wilfully 
injured anyone during the day. The 
power of bringing peace into your 
little cottage, to your children or 
grandchildren, is a greater blessing 
than the money of the Morgans or 
the Vanderbilts. There are greater 
blessings in life than wealth. I know 
that it is quite nice to have some 
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money set aside for a rainy day and 
for those we leave behind, and we all 
try to take care of that, but if you 
were lying in bed with a deadly dis- 
ease, you would say, as a great finan- 
cier said, “It is all waste.” Life is 


nothing unless you enjoy the greatest 
of all blessings, freedom from jeal- 
ousy and hatreds, peace of mind and 
God’s greatest gift, good health. 


James A. Campbell, president, 
American Federation of Government 
Employes — The 

American Feder- 

ation of Govern- 

ment Employes is 

in existence to 

improve the lot 

of the federal 

government’s em- 

_ ployes. Since its 

inception the 

A.F.G.E. has been respected on Capi- 
tol Hill and in the highest adminis- 
trative circles because of the fact that 
we are a progressive, intensely loyal 
employe organization that presents 
proposals aimed at improving the fed- 
eral service while helping all federal 
employes. It is a basic tenet of the 
A.F.G.E. that we will do everything 
in our power to improve the govern- 
ment service. I am intensely proud 
of this government of ours. In spite 
of all the brickbats that are thrown 
at times, we have the best government 
on earth. History has proved the 
truth of this statement. It was the 
contribution of the United States that 
tipped the scales in favor of freedom 
in two world wars. And it will be 
America’s contribution that will keep 
the world free in the present crisis. 
It is obvious that individual employes 
of the United States government have 
helped the government to accomplish 
these objectives. Our efforts to im- 
prove the federal service have also 
been a factor in these accomplish- 
ments. These efforts will be success- 
ful only so long as we command the 
respect of the leaders in Congress and 
administrative circles. And that gets 
us back to the basic fact that the 
strength of the A.F.G.E. is the number 
of its members as well as the character 
and the caliber of its membership. 


G. E. Leighty, president, Ord: : of 
Railroad Telegraphers—There ar : in. 


dications ‘hat 
even the focs of 
national hualth 
insurance cannot 
find anything to 
be happy about 
in the tactics of 
the American 
Medical Associa- 
tion. Many 
Americans who were originally a bit 
skeptical over national health insur. 
ance have now become nauseated at 
the A.M.A.’s shrieking tirades. For 
the most part, the doctors’ association 
has refused to make any concrete, sen- 
sible statements. Instead, its policy 
has been to toss around vague gener. 
alities such as “socialism” or the pre. 
posterous claim that national health 
insurance would “ruin” American 
health standards. The American 
Medical Association in its war against 
national health insurance has been 
employing unsavory tactics. It has 
failed to come forward with a feasi- 
ble substitute proposal to provide ade- 
quate medical care for all our citi- 
zens. This has led many fair-minded 
Americans to conclude that the 
A.M.A. is merely fighting to maintain 
its outdated position of privilege. 


Abraham Ribicoff, Congressman 
from Connecticut—Today the world 
is in crisis. For- 
merly important 
countries have 
fallen into sec- 
ondary positions. 
Two nations 
alone remain at 
the center of 
power, the United 
States and the 
Soviet Union. They are worlds apart. 
with the United States standing as the 
champion of all the peoples who stil 
respect the values of freedom and jus- 
tice in international life. For the first 
time in history, one nation has strayed 
into a position of leadership withou! 
wanting it. The whole free world, 
economically and militarily, depends 
on us. If we do not lead, no other 
free nation can take our place. If we 
do not lead, Soviet Russia will rush 
into the vacuum created by our abdi- 
cation. We.should tell the world that 
it is the hope and aspiration of our 
people and our government to pro 
mote mankind’s betterment 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


The Kaster Rabbit's Problem 


R. E. Rabbit sat before the fireplace 

in his snug little bungalow. His face, 
instead of relaxing in an expression of 
well-being, wore the anxious look of one 
with a difficult problem to solve and without 
much idea how to go about solving it. 

His wife, usually a chatty, nimble crea- 
ture, sat quietly in her chair at the op- 
posite side of the hearth as if she feared 
any sound or movement from her might 
annoy Mr. Rabbit. 

“It’s the weather,” thought Mrs. Rabbit 
to herself. 

“Yes, it’s the weather,” agreed her hus- 
band aloud, as though he had read her 
mind. 

She was startled by his speech and im- 
mediately jumped up from her chair. 

“Are you too cool?” she asked. “Shall 
I get you a shawl?” she fluttered. 

“No, no, my dear. I’m perfectly comfort- 
able, but it’s the weather that has thrown 
the Easter Basket Production Company 
off balance.” 

“Yes, I know,” she replied. “This cold 
weather with snow and ice is most dis- 
couraging. It’s much easier when the date 
falls in April.” 

“But we’re governed by when the date 
falls, and it’s March this year. So we 
must meet our production figures and de- 
livery date by Easter Day or shut up 
shop,” he said dismally. 

“You’ve never missed delivery in all 
the years, so of course you'll have the bas- 
kets ready as usual,” said his wife, her 
eats confidently erect. “Remember the 
year of the Great Blizzard when all your 
helpers put the baskets on a sled because 
their paws were too cold to carry them? 
And do you recall the year of the Big 
Flood when some of the Bunnies had to 
swim to get to their destinations? And 
can you remember the time the flowers 
decided not to sign the color agreements, 
and we were held up till the last minute? 
But you always managed to have the beau- 
tiful, colored eggs for the children on 
Easter morning, and I’m sure you'll man- 
age this year, too.” 

“Thanks for your vote of confidence,” 
he said. Then suddenly he sat up in his 
chair; his pink nose wiggled expectantly. 

“I hear someone coming,” he said. “Open 
the dour. I think it’s Bunikins, the fore- 
man. | can tell by the way his feet pound 
over the meadow.” 

And, sure enough, it was Mr. Bunikins. 

“Gre-tings, Mr. Rabbit! Good evening, 
Mrs. I’ abbit!” he said as he fairly burst 
throug’, the doorway. “I’ve good news— 
lots of zood news!” 


He warmed himself by the fire as he 
unwrapped a long scarf from his neck 
and looked gaily from one to the other. 

“Good news!” he said once again. 

“You might tell us,” said Mrs. Rabbit 
eagerly. “We need good news. Father 
Easter has been so worried because of 
the coid weather.” 

“Cold weather and no flowers to give 
us our colors, and Easter morning almost 
upon us,” said the dear, furry gentleman. 
“We welcome good news.” 

“There will be plenty of colors, so don’t 
worry!” declared Mr. Bunikins. 

“Where? How? Are you sure?” queried 
Mrs. Rabbit. “Oh, do tell us while I fix 
some tea and lettuce for you.” And she 
busied herself in preparation while Mr. 
E. Rabbit and Mr. Bunikins rocked and 
talked before the fire. 

“Like you asked me to do, I’ve sent my 
scouts out all over the countryside to 
search for the spring flowers with the 
colors. Each day they came back to 
report: Only white snow, but lots of it. 
Peter Rabbit even suggested maybe the 
kiddies would like all-white eggs as sort 
of a change.” 

Mrs. Rabbit gave a little snort of dis- 
approval. 

“That was what I thought of his sug- 
gestion myself,” said Mr. Bunikins. “So, 
anyway, this morning we all started out 
again. About noon the sun became warm 
and pleasant. Little beams of it seemed 
to dance ahead of us. We followed the 
sunbeams and noticed the sun had melted 
the snow from the little ridge we were 
on, and soon we came to a little glade 
sheltered from the wind but open to the 
sun, and there, with shining cups of color, 
stood the first bright crocus! We searched 
and searched for the violets but only suc- 
ceeded in finding one little plant brave 
enough to send out a few blossoms. So 
purple eggs will be at a premium. But 


we have enough colors to start in produc- 
tion in the morning. The sunbeams gave 
us some heavenly golden color, too.” 

Mrs. Rabbit smiled as her husband's 
expression lost the anxious look which 
had been there for the past few weeks. 
She served the tea and lettuce to their 
guest and to her husband. 

“You must join us, my dear,” said Mr. 
Rabbit. “You only nibbled at your carrot 
this noon, I noticed, and didn’t touch your 
cabbage leaf.” 

“I believe I am a little hungry,” she 
said, helping herself to some of the re- 
freshments. “Now, Mr. Bunikins, I just 
want to thank you for the good tidings.” 
She sipped her tea, then asked, “Will 
the colors be pastel or deep this season?” 

“Some of both, although for the most 
part the pastels will lead. Delicate flow- 
ers, delicate colorings,’ Mr. Bunikins an- 
swered her. 

A slight frown crossed his face. “I guess 
there won’t be any scarlet this year. We 
couldn’t find a bit of red anywhere.” 

“Oh, but I have my red window-box 
flowers!” exclaimed Mrs. Rabbit. “See, 
see!” she said, pointing to them. “They’ll 
share their magic beauty with you, I am 
certain.” The blossoms seemed to nod 
agreement. 

So the next morning the Easter Basket 
Production Company went to work, and 
each day baskets of beautifully-tinted eggs 
were set out, ready for delivery. 

Easter morning the little children hap- 
pily searched for their surprises, and joy- 
ously exclaimed over the baskets of Easter 
eggs which they found hidden for them 
by Mr. Easter Rabbit and his helpers. 

And no one was more pleased than Mr. 
E. Rabbit himself—unless it was Mrs. 
Easter Rabbit, as she donned her flowery 
bonnet to join the Easter Parade. In spite 
of cold and snow and ice, there were 
Easter baskets for the little folks. 





nadian pen friends. 





Would you like to write to boys and girls in other countries? 
We have the names of some young people in various countries 
who are interested in corresponding with American and Ca- 


If this appeals to you, please send your name and address 
to Room 407, A. F. of L. Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


It will be helpful if you will mention your age and hobbies. 
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As a matter of fundamental principle, 
working men throughout the United 
States and Canada like to patronize union 
barber shops. They know they’re the 
best in every way. Union barber shops 
always display the union shop card of the 
Barbers International Union. 


Apart from considerations of trade un- 
ion loyalty, every intelligent wage-earner 
is interested in protecting his health and 
in having the work for which he pays his 
money performed by skilled, conscien- 


tious craftsmen. Throughout North 
America union barber shops have the 
highest standards of sanitation. Union 
barbers are highly skilled in their work. 


From every angle, you owe it to your- 
self to patronize union barber shops al- 
ways and to see to it that the members of 
your family do the same. Not only in 
fairness to fellow trade unionists but also 
in fairness to yourself, spend your money 
the same way you earn it—the union way. 


Work union and buy union—always! 


ie 





WEARS hehe an ae a toe ae 





